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Thou glorious Being of unchanging Love, 

Enthroned eternally so far above 

Man's mind, if spring not from thy sacred mount 

The quickening waters of the limpid fount 

Where poets seek high inspiration for 

Their utterance, then shall I sing no more. 

I must be mute; for not a single strain 

This voice would give forth of a source profane. 

If all the triumphs of exalted art 

Be aught but travail of the human heart. 

To tell of heaven, just transiently seen 

As if through rifts rent in the triple screen 

That shrouds thy majesty from mortal sense 

By seraphim, who sweep on pinions tense 

About thy messages — then all are vain, 

And better far the Ijrre had idle lain. 

The gleaming marble had remained unwrought, 

The master's brush the canvas had not taught 

With glowing pigments to enchant the gaze; 

For then — such are but idols that men raise. 
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PREFACE. 

It is the author's belief that the soul is to be led 
towards God and essential freedom through its 
emotions rather than by reason. 

The following dramatic poem is an attempt to 
render some of the emotional crises of Shelley's 
career. For the benefit of those readers unfamiliar 
with the life of Shelley a biographical sketch has 
been prefixed as a key to this poem, but seekers 
after a more detailed knowledge of Shelley will 
read the beautiful " Life," by Professor Dowden. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Shelley was born at Field Place, in Sussex, on 
August 4th, 1792. His grandfather, a wealthy 
baronet, laid the foundations of a great fortune 
by eloping with one heiress, and, on her death, 
completed it by repeating the enterprise with 
another. 

Shelley was the first-born of his .parents, and 
his relations with them were the most miserable 
that can exist between human beings so con* 
nected. Misunderstanding, antagonism, estrange- 
ment, and hostility — such is their record. 

From a private school he went to Eton, and 
from thence to University College, Oxford. Like 
many boys of genius, he was hated by his school- 
fellows, and underwent the severest tormentings. 
The boy of genius is as a strange intruding bird 
among his fellows-^a thing to be driven out or 
done to death if possible — ^but Shelley was defiant, 
passionate, indomitable. Though he endured 
much, his spirit was untamed, and he developed 
an intensely optimistic view of human nature, 
which latter is surprising under the circumstances. 
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He was a precocious author, and had written two 
novels before leaving school, which, however bad, 
represent a remarkable achievement for a boy. 

His career at Oxford soon ended in catas- 
trophe. His was a revolutionary spirit, and he 
lived in a revolutionary age. He beheld evils, he 
perceived, as he thought, their cause, and pro- 
posed to eradicate them by an overwhelming 
conviction of reason. He early became and 
avowed himself an Atheist. In the last year of 
his life he said to his friend Trelawny,* " I used 
the word to express my abhorrence of supersti- 
tion. I took up the word as a knight took up the 
gauntlet in defiance of injustice. The delusions 
of Christianity are fatal to genius and originality." 

Soon after commencing his residence at Oxford 
he began with delightful impudence to inculcate 
the grave and reverend signors of the time with 
his doctrines. He would write to some ecclesias- 
tical dignitary, enclosing a pamphlet, which, 
afterwards published as " The Necessity for 
Atheism,'* brought disaster on him, and posed 
as one genuinely seeking the resolution of his 
religious doubts. An answer would elicit from 
him renewed arguments. Not content with these 

• Trelawny, " Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron." 
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anonymous onslaughts upon the faith of the 
leaders of the Christian flock, he published the 
pamphlet, and was consequently expelled from the 
University with his friend Hogg. 

This calamity was not the only penalty of his 
heterodoxy. Between him and his cousin, Harriet 
Grove, youthful love had sprung up, and an 
understanding existed that marriage was to follow, 
but the young lady, alarmed by the religious 
vagary of her lover, broke the engagement. 

Shelley now took up his residence in London, 
and pursued his studies with Hogg, from whom 
his father made every effort to separate him. 
Shelley's parents were now much alienated from 
him, and he was left alone in the great Metro- 
polis, face to face with a frowning world. 

In such a situation another boy might have 
bowed himself to public opinion, but Shelley knew 
no such weakness. His opinions and his actions 
he believed had been dictated by reason, and he 
held himself to be a martjrr of injustice, intoler- 
ance, and parental tyranny. His heterodoxy was 
not confined to religion. He was a disciple of 
Godwin, whose acquaintance, however, he had not 
yet made, and regarded marriage as a twin 
abomination to Christianity. In England at that 
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time the marriage contract was practically irrevo- 
cable. Divorce could only be obtained by Act of 
Parliament, a method so difficult and costly, that 
in 300 years, from the Reformation to 1857, when 
the commissioners on the law of divorce issued 
their first report, there had only been 317 disso- 
lutions of marriage; while in Scotland, a less 
populous country, with happier laws, there had 
been 174 in the decade, 1846-1856.* 

The reforms since effected in the marriage laws 
of England are a sufficient comment upon them 
as they then existed, and it is not unnatural that 
the young Shelley, innately hostile to every form 
of tjrranny, should in the heat of his reforming 
zeal, have gone to the extreme of denouncing 
every form of the marriage tie as a violation of 
freedom and morality. Whilst in London he 
made the acquaintance of Harriet Westbrook, 
younger daughter of an ex-publican, of substantial 
fortune. Harriet was a schoolfellow of Shelley's 
sisters, who employed her, as she lived in London, 
to convey to their dearly-loved scapegrace of a 
brother, such contributions as they were able to 
make to the alleviation of his poverty. 

• Jeaflfreton't«The Real Shelley.** 
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Harriet was beautiful, sympathetic, and intelli- 
gent, and Shelley soon regarded her as a possible 
proselyte — 2, " beautiful little scion of infidelity." 
She, on her part, while absorbing his Atheistical 
doctrines, fell in love with his person. As a 
result, Harriet grew to dislike the confined intel- 
lectual atmosphere of school, where, too, she 
experienced persecution on account of her friend- 
ship with the proscribed undergraduate. She 
petitioned her father against her return there, but 
he was obdurate. She then wrote to Shelley, 
stating her woes. This appeal awakened in him 
a sense of responsibility, and quickened his friend- 
ship into a warmer sentiment. 

Harriet's elder sister Eliza possessed an 
authority practically maternal over her, yet 
prompted by vxxlgar ambition, she connived at 
an elopement, which took place on August 24th, 
181 1, Shelley then being nineteen, whilst his bride 
was only in her seventeenth year. 

The couple fled to Edinburgh, where they were 
married. For two years Harriet and Shelley lived 
harmoniously together. The girl-bride adapted 
herself to a wandering life and a state of chronic 
impecuniosity, she patiently acquiesced in her 
husband's literary intimacy with a schoolmistress 
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of his native county, she devoted herself assidu- 
ously to studies, she gave him sympathy and aid 
in his philanthropic and political undertakings; 
but this plasticity did not last, 

The ingenuous and happy girl grew to woman- 
hood, and with some knowledge of the world, 
learned discontent. The first change in feeling 
between Harriet and SheUey took place in the 
autumn of 1813. "The dream of intellectual 
sympathy " between them had almost faded. After 
the birth of their little girl, lanthe, Harriet for- 
sook serious studies. The cultivation of her mind 
was abandoned for that of her appearance. The 
simplicity and bohemianism which had endeared 
her to her husband gave way to fine airs and social 
pretensions. 

She found such luxuries as silver plate, a car- 
riage, and fashionable gowns indispensable to her 
happiness; she shocked Shelley's susceptibilities 
and lowered his respect for her by introducing to 
their home a hireling nurse, " to whom was 
delegated a mother's tenderest office." 

The influence of Eliza Westbrook, a constant 
inmate of Shelley's wandering establishment, was 
largely productive of this transformation, and 
when dissension arose between Harriet and Shelley 
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her presence and interference accentuated it, until 
his home became so intolerable to him that he 
seems to have spent much of his time away from 
it. Finally, when Harriet became pregnant early 
in the year 1814, suspicion arose in his mind as to 
her conjugal fidelity, and though later he ac- 
knowledged paternity of the child, he held to the 
end of his life that his wife had sinned. Godwin 
has recorded a similar conviction based upon 
independent information which he considered 
reliable. Nevertheless Harriet's conduct im- 
pressed SheUey's intimate friends with a belief in 
her innocence. 

Whilst this process of conjugal disintegration 
went on, the ground was being prepared for the 
great event which was to prove the turning point 
in Shelley's career. 

In May, 18 14, he was in London, occupied with 
monetary negotiations. Shelley regarded the 
philosopher, Godwin, with the reverence and 
affection of a disciple, and with characteristic 
generosity undertook to raise the sum of ;^3,ooo 
to relieve the author of " Political Justice " of his 
pecuniary embarrassments. 

For a time he took his evening meal daily at 
Godwin's House in Skinner Street, and it was there 
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at the end of Mayor beginning of June that he first 
met Mary Godwin, then " in her seventeenth 
year, with shapely golden head, a face very pale 
but pure, great forehead, earnest hazel eyes, and 
an expression at once of sensibility and firmness in 
her delicately curved lips." 

Her mother, the champion of " the Rights of 
Woman," died in giving her birth, and Mary's 
step-mother did not make her home a happy one. 
Doubtless her own sorrow made her quick to dis- 
cern and sympathise with the domestic unhappiness 
of Shelley, and her capacious mind soon showed 
itself worthy to be the consort of his in every 
respect. 

The passion of love is a force that develops 
quickly on congenial soil and presses irresistibly 
on whom it assails. Before the end of June, Mary 
and Shelley knew that each was inexpressibly dear 
to the other. " Even this stage of their mutual 

approach had been reached by degrees 

Shelley had put a certain constraint upon his feel- 
ings had endeavoured to bear his pain 

with firmness," but Thomas Love Peacock, with 
whom he was intimate, writes of him during these 
months : " He showed in his looks, in his gestures, 
the state of a mind * suffering like a little kingdom 
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the nature of an insurrection.' His eyes were 
bloodshot, his hair and dress disordered. He 
caught up a bottle of laudanum and said ' I never 
part from this.' '' 

Godwin, too, endeavoured to break off the 
intimacy and forbade Shelley his house. At 
length, however, every obstacle to their union, 
moral and material, gave way before the ardour of 
their reciprocal attachment, and on July 28 th they 
fled to the Continent accompanied by Claire 
Clairmont, Mary's sister by afl&nity and Byron's 
future mistress. 

Harriet had separated from her husband in May 
or June, going her own way, and early in July 
was at Bath, where an agony of remorse and 
anxiety seized her. Too late she was becoming 
aware " how fatal to her interests were the in- 
trigues of which she had been the passive instru- 
ment," and on July 7th she wrote to Hookham, 
Shelley's publisher, " You will greatly oblige me 
by giving the enclosed to Mr. Shelley. I would 
not trouble you, but it is now four days since I 
have heard from him, which to me is an age. Will 
you write by return of post and teU me what has 
become of him, as I always fancy something dread- 
ful has happened if I do not hear from him. If 
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you tell me that all is well, I shall not come to 
London, but if I do not hear from you I shall 
certainly come, as I cannot endure this dreadful 
state of suspense. You are his friend, and you 
can feel for me." 

A few days later she went to London on the 
invitation of Shelley, who desired to propose a 
formal separation, and in executing a deed of 
settlement he acted with frankness and deliberation. 

For some time after her desertion, Harriet 
cherished the hope that Shelley would return to 
her. Friends told her that love affairs did not 
last long, and that her husband would surely come 
back to her. Perhaps few things are more pathetic 
than wifely hopes founded upon the weakness of 
love. 

On Shelley's return from the Continent, some 
intercourse took place between him and Harriet, 
who heaped him with reproaches, but lent him 
money, of which he stood greatly in need. 

On November 30th, an eight-months' boy was 
born to her, whom she afterwards declared to be 
very like Shelley. From now, on, Harriet's down- 
ward road to despair and death is wrapped in 
obscurity. Hers was not the character to sustain 
itself with dignity and fortitude amid trials and 
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sorrows. When hope died in her bosom, she 
became a prey to her weakness. Not even the 
thought of her children could inspire her. The 
strength of the weak, the consolation of the 
injured, she could not know, for to her there was 
no God. She fell into dissolute courses. She 
became the paramour of a wretch, who quickly 
abandoned her, and on November 9th, 18 16, she 
put an end to her unhappy life in the waters of the 
Serpentine. A month later her body was found, 
apparently in an advanced state of pregnancy; on 
her finger was a valuable ring. 

Shortly after their separation SheUey had 
settled on Harriet the sum of ;^2oo per annum, 
and her father made her a similar allowance. 

Harriet's death was followed by the famous 
suit in Chancery, which deprived Shelley of his 
two children, lanthe and Charles, on the grounds 
of his immoral doctrines and conduct. This stern 
invasion of his parental prerogative by the law was 
to him an act of tremendous tyranny. It affected 
his mind with a sense of persecution and insecurity, 
and a change of climate being demanded by 
his state of health, he decided to leave the 
country. 

In March, 18 18, he and Mary, with their two 
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pretty babes, William and Clara, and again accom- 
panied by Claire Clairmont, and her little girl 
Allegra set out for Italy. There, in that sunny 
beautiful, and thrice-consecrated land, whose 
loveliness has nourished the genius of so many 
Britons, were born the immortal offspring of 
Shelley's mind. 

He devoted himself passionately to poetic 
creation, but the obbligato to the strains of the 
poet was of terrific sadness. Within nine months 
both his children fell victims to the climate, and 
Mary's spirit almost sank under the affliction; he 
was a prey to the reproaches of memory, and the 
spasms of an intractable disease, he was infamously 
slandered by false friends, and persecuted by 
enemies. His hair became prematurely grey, 
and he was ever conscious of the proximity of 
death. 

But his spirit triumphed over adversity. These 
were the days of his genius's richest productive- 
ness, his capacity for friendship remained 
unimpaired, his love for Mary developed the 
strength of manhood, he was unremitting in his 
studies, and large in charity and public spirit. 
Byron, who was intimate with him at this time, 
afterwards described him as " the most gentle, 
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the most amiable, and the least worldly-minded 
person " he had ever met. 

For the summer of 1822 the Shelley s, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams, rented Casa Magni, a 
villa at Lerici, on the Bay of Spezzia, where the 
happiest days of Shelley's life were spent. He 
and Williams were ardent yachtsmen, and passed 
much time in their boat, the " Ariel." 

When Leigh Hunt arrived at Leghorn from 
England, Shelley and Williams sailed there to 
welcome him, and on July 8 th, on their return 
journey, they perished in a squall. 

For many days Mary and Jane Williams were 
left in an agony of suspense; but on July 17th 
the sea gave up his dread secret. It was not till 
August 1 6th, however, that Trelawny, Byron, and 
Leigh Hunt were enabled to render the last offices 
of friendship to the shapeless remains of what had 
once enshrined the soul of Shelley. When the 
body was being burned on the sea-shore, 
Trelawny snatched the heart from the flames, and 
the withered relic was treasured until her death by 
the bereaved lady for whom it beat in life. 
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Dramatis PERSONie. 



Shelley. 




Hogg .... 


His friend. 


The World • . 


Personification of evil social 




tendencies. 


Harriet • . . 


First wife of Shelley. 


Mary .... 


Second wife of Shelley. 


Spirit of Poesy. 




Spirit op Evil. 





Spirits, beggars, fashionable persons, orphans. 



SHELLEY : 

A Dramatic Poem. 

Act L Scene L 

[The sitting-room of a lodging-house in Half 
Moon Street in London, in the year 1 8 1 3. Harriet 
is discovered in an armchair in a how-window, 
reading aloud, "] 

Harriet. 

" Oh, woman, in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please " . 

Great Heavens I How dare he utter such a libel. 

" Hard to please." Have I not sacrificed 

All, all for freedom, philosophic truth, 

The cause of poor, downtrodden humankind .? 

Have I not shared alike dear Bysshe's toils 

And perils? Do I not profess, observe, 

A rigid vegetarianism .? Besides, 

Have I not laboured for the ill-used Irish .? 

— Thankless wretches! — Have I not, too, helped 

To bear the war-worn standard of our freedom 

In the foremost ranks of battle, side 

By side with my intrepid Bysshe.? And yet — 
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[She sees somebody pass the window^ and looks 
outJ] 

Oh, what a lovely dress ! I wonder who 
She is. Dear me, what airs and graces she 
Puts on. I wish I had a satin gown, 
But Bysshe — he is so philanthropical. 
So utterly improvident, alas ! 
So careless of the charms of dress, that there 
Is not the slightest hope of that; and then 
I think adornment quite superfluous 
To one like me, a true philosopher. 
Yet there's no harm in simply wondering 
About that great, gay world to which resort 
Such folks and all the radiant people who 
Flash past in gleaming carriages, swift drawn 
By noble steeds with smoking flanks and frothy 
Bits, attended sumptuously by 
Most gorgeous servitors. How beautiful 
They look, how proud! Whence come they.? 

Whither gof 
How like they seem to beings of a higher 
Sphere, so splendidly arrayed, and borne 
Along in such high state. It makes a mere 
Mean mortal like myself ashamed, and wish 
To hide, become naught save a pair of eyes. 
Yet Bysshe is one of them. If long their lineage 
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And great their pride, then likewise, too. 
Are his, and I am Bysshe's wife, some day 
Shall be " my lady " and " your ladyship." 
Ah, me ! I sometimes wish he loved the great 
Gay world a little more and studies less. 

[Enter The World.] 

The World. 
Fair lady, did I not just now hear expire 
Upon your lips a long, deep sigh ? 'Tis surely 
Strange a creature so divinely fair 
Should sit alone here closely mewed within 
These dingy walls. Permit me kiss your hand. 

Harriet, 
Sir, who are you that boldly come unasked 
Into my house, and kiss my hand, and say 
I sighed for you ? I know you not, and never 
Sighed for any man save one, and he 
Is mine. Your mien is courtly and your dress 
Is rich. I think so brave a gentleman 
Has made a strange mistake, for doubtless his 
Addresses would be paid to some sweet maid 
Of honour of the Queen's, in her great palace 
There, across the park. Know, Sir, that here 
You are in Half Moon Street, and I am wedded 
Happily and have a little babe. 
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The World. 
Sweet lady, if indeed I had been bound 
To the Queen's great palace, there to pay my 

court 
To her high Majesty, yet seeing you 
My purpose had been changed — and now I would 
Such homage render you as commonly 
Is rendered persons of the regal line. 
Your beauty, ma'am, bespeaks you a true queen. 
Liege lady, know that I am called by men 
The World, and passing by your window some 
Few minutes since, my mind a prey to moiirnful 
Thoughts about the dullness of the times, 
Meseemed to hear a sound compounded of 
A whisper and a sigh, of tone so sweet 
That zephyr might have swept the strings of 

Orpheus' 
Lute. I paused in ravishment, and seeing 
You, I knew such dulcet music could 
Not come from any other breast but yours. 

^ Harriet. 

My lord, 
I hardly understand, unless it is 
That, drawn by the spirit of pure gallantry. 
You entered here. Yet, having entered, let 
It not be said a panic seized me like 
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A maiden in her 'teens. If you are bold, 
My lord, then likewise bold am I. Be seated. 
Pray, and entertain me with such tales 
Of your gay life as do beseem a modest ear. 
Converse as the archangel deigned to with 
Our common mother Eve. 

The World. 

Most beauteous lady, 
I have somewhere read a tale of how 
A lucky wight once chanced upon a priceless 
Brilliant hid amidst a worthless heap 
Of crystals, bits of coloured glass, and polished 
Stones in an old antiquarian shop. 
And how the finder had it cut and set 
And placed it on the snowy breast of his 
Fair bride, and so that gem, once quite bereft 
Of light, and buried in a heap of vile 
And dusty things, then flashed a myriad gleams 
Of dazzling light and caught the eyes of kings. 
I am more fortunate than he, for have 
I not discovered beauty far surpassing 
All the loveliness of all the gems 
That sparkle on a gala night at court ? 
But this, my treasure trove, requires no art 
To make it far outshine bright Hesperus, 
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No aid, save this, a heaven to shine 
In. 

Harriet. 

When from the golden ball above St. Paul's 
High dome I gazed upon the crawhng specks 
Below, I scarcely felt more vertigo than now. 
In listening to your words; but I must keep 
My head. 

The World. 

Fear not, fair lady, here is no 
Abyss. If you are gracious as your looks 
Declare, you soon will condescend to let 
Your humble servant show you his estate. 
It is my nature never to be still : 
I come, I go, I seek the sweetest flowers. 
The shadiest walks and most delicious bowers. 
The gayest throngs, the brightest smile and wit — 
The bumble-bees are seized with an envious fit 
When they behold my happy way of life. 
A joyous pageantry and merry strife 
To kill the jolly hours, whose jolly heirs 
Shall reign; than this I have no sterner cares. 
Alas! this precious hour is dead. Farewell 
Until we meet again, enchanting belle. 
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[The World kisses Harriet's hand and exit. 
Harriet runs to the window and waves her hand-- 
kerchief to him.'] 

Harriet. 

Oh, wonderful, strange man ! Am I awake ? 
The World ! Who ever heard of such a name ? 
Ah me, I was asleep, it was a dream, 
A most delusive, most enchanting dream. 

[She sits down and gazes pensively out of the 
window.] 

Chorus of Evil Spirits. 

Behold all the scenes we display to thy gaze. 
The wonder, the glory, the brilliance, the maze 
Of untold delights and the joyance and wit. 
The nights with a thousand bright dazzling lights 

lit, 

The stately parade, solemn grandeur of court. 
The sparkle, the sheen of the sacred resort 
Where monarchs and noblemen, statesmen and 

belles. 
The bravest, the fairest of which rumour tells 
Are gathered together, the great and the clever. 
The lovely, the blessed, the famous for ever. 
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There in the midst 

Thou shalt shine if thou bid'st, 

For the World ever heeds 

When he hears one who pleads 

With an envious heart 

And a greed to take part 

In the glittering rout 

Gyrating about 
His temples — the temples of Mammon the Great 1 
Oh! pray thou with envy, with folly elate. 

Harriet. 

Oh, dear ! how dull the house is now. It is 
Too bad of Bysshe to spend the days in roaming 
Through the fields and leave me here to pass 
The time as best I can alone. 

[She takes up her book again^ then throws it 
downJ\ 

I cannot 
Read. I almost wish The World were back 
Again. A man so courtly and so richly 
Dressed I never met before. In any 
Other such intrusion had been impudence, 
But he disarmed resentment. How 
Could one be angry with so nice a man ? 
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He says he wants to show me his estates — 
I long to see the Regent — Can I make 
A curtsey. There 1 

[She curtseys in front of a looking-glass.'] 

Your Royal Highness! Yes, 
But mote humility! I must look dowm 
Though if I had a proper dress on and 
Were in the royal presence I should not 
Transgress — but what a silly girl I am 
To think so fine a gentleman will ere 
Return. Ah me! I wish that Bysshe would 
come. 

[She sits down in the chair at the window.] 

Chorus of Air-Spirits. 

Mild, undefiled. 
The breeze from the seas 
Stirs through the trees. 
Murmuring softly, murmuring sweetly. 
Hush ! 'Tis a voice 
Out of eternity. 
Fear not ! Rejoice ! 
Why shouldst thou tremble 
Or courage dissemble.? 
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Dread not to learn 
That thy soul is etern. 
Hark ! Doth the whispering 
Louder and crisper ring. 
Forward the breezes glide 
Brushing the leaves aside, 
Murmuring softly, murmuring sweetly. 
Listen ! Rejoice ! 
'Tis a countless-tongued voice 
Out of eternity. 



Night of delight! 

Air stirring doth bear 

Faint odours rare. 
Soothing thee softly, soothing thee sweetly. 

At the wonderful sight 

Of the sky, starry-dight. 

Comes an infinite calm. 

Like miraculous balm. 
Soothing thee softly, soothing thee sweetly, 

Healing the smart 

Of thy quivering heart. 

Thou art etern. 

Let thy soul yearn 

After Eternity. 
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Feel no alarm 
At the infinite calm 
Soothing thee softly, soothing thee sweetly> 
Comfort supernal. 
Spirit eternal. 



Adrift! Adrift! 
Where the huge waves lift 
On the furrowy plain 
Of the storm-swept main, 
Gloomed with a shroud 
Of grey ragged cloud 
Comes an awful voice 
Out of Eternity. 
Fear not! Rejoice! 
Conquer infirmity : 
Triumph o'er terror and all human error. 



In silent awe, on a western shore 

Behold the sun sink 'neath the golden floor. 

And the vault of the skies 

All stained with its dyes 

Fade out of sight 

In the shadow of night. 
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Keep silence and hear 

In thy soul without fear 

The voice of Eternity. 

It doth reveal for the spirits^ weal 

The body must die—. 

Why shouldst thou sigh? 

Why shouldst thou tremble 

Or courage dissemble? 

Thou art eternl Let thy soul yearn 

After Eternity. 

» « « « 

Harriet. 

How hard contentment is. I truly would 

Be good. I wish I were. How hard, though, 

goodness 
Is. Why should we suffer so much pain 
For goodness? Were I to attain it, would 
It bring me happiness ? If so, then I 
Will strive for it : but no, I shall but feel 
More envy for the things that goodness makes 
Me forfeit. Yet Bysshe says there is a world 
More beautiful, more wonderful than this 
I see, but only to be won by toil and thought. 
He says, we may live there as happily 
As Eve and Adam in their Paradise. 
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And I have sought for it, have read long works, 

Abstruse and wearisome, in vain. 

In vain : — I am too dull to enter in. 

But how delightful is the real world. 

And how I wish that Bysshe loved that. I long 

To throw myself into its throbbing life, 

To share its fierce excitements and to reign 

Long over it in triumph like a Queen. 

Chorus of Evil Passions. 

Thou knowest pleasure, thou knowest pain. 
Which would'st thou rather — ^which of the 

twain ? 
Virtue is struggle and torture and toil. 
Would'st have all the woes of thy mortal coil ? 
Leave the flowers and gather the weed ? 
Then like a nun from the world recede. 
Life is short and virtue is pain. 
Those who possess it, what do they gain ? 
Pride of righteousness, envy of pleasure 1 
Virtue is excellent only in measure. 
Make enjoyment thy generous law. 
And thou shalt taste of the world's rich store. 
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Scene IL 

[A shady copse on the banks of the Thames, 
with the highroad running through it. Enter 
Shelley and Hogg.] 

Shelley. 

Can there indeed exist this dreadful God, 

This monstrous being, all-devouring Moloch 

Whom mankind delights to worship .? Ghosts 

Of the illumined dead, why rise ye not 

(If ghosts there be) and honestly dfeclare 

If this vile deity of glowing brass, 

Whose food is man, whose ministers are Death 

And Misery, is verily enthroned 

Within the sky, all-powerful, etern.? 

My mind refuses such belief! My Soul 

Recoils in horror from the thing ! O man, 

O man, what furious madness has possessed 

Thee all these countless ages, pouring forth 

Thy brothers' blood upon the smoking altar. 

In high places, in the sacred grove. 

The Inquisition's dungeon and the market 

Place and on the deep and in the field ? 

What fearful folly, that ye should have thought 

Divinity existed, unto whom 

Such execrable deeds were worship meet! 
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Yes, I must toil as with the piled up strength 

Of twice a hundred men and with a zeal 

More burning than the zeal of fanatics 

To tear this hideous notion of a God 

From man's sick mind. Avail me all you powers 

Of will, and nerve, and intellect, that I 

May from his reeking pedestal pull down 

Foul Moloch; hurl him forth and break him up! 

So men may see that he is nothing save 

A figment of their brains and hands, and they 

Shall gather up his fragments and preserve 

Them as memorials of dark ages past. 

Hogg. 

My friend, believe me you may spare yourself 

This toil Titanic on behalf of man. 

For error is no mere dead weight for some 

Strong man, some Atlas, to uplift, to free 

The half-crushed beings writhing underneath; 

But a most vital, active principal, 

A thing alluring in itself, for which 

Its votaries will gladly lay down life. 

Would you then arbitrarily deprive 

The errorist of what he holds most dear.? 

Minds capable of understanding Truth 

Will do so — those incapable, cannot. 
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If all the genius that the earth has seen 
Were to assemble here to-day and teach 
Mankind, would Folly, think you, flee the Earth ? 
Not it, believe me Bysshe! But rather would 
All genius soon by Folly be expelled. 

Shelley. 
Come cynic ! let us sit upon the gnarl6d 
Roots of that old tree and watch this stream 
Glide past. Ah, I must listen to the birds 
And hear the evening breeze go rustling through 
The wood and watch the swallow swoop and 

wheel, 
Lest I become a selfish cynic like 
Yourself. 

Hogg. 

Well, take your antidote while I 
Forget in slumber on this shady bank 
The sinful world and all its habitants. 

[Hogg throws himself down on the bank and 
composes himself for sleep. Shelley sits down 
on the roots of an old beech tree and gazes pen- 
sively into the water flowing at his feet.'] 

Shelley. 
Thou beauteous stream ! How gentle thou dost 



seem! 
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How bright, how young with thy trim verdant 

banks ! 
Like a lovely bride in her begemmed attire. 
But thou art hoary-ancient! Scarcely Time 
Himself were old enough to father thee. 

The Thames. 

The sound of water pushing through the sedge,. 
Or gurgling 'neath an overhanging ledge 
Among the stumps and roots of long dead trees> 
Or babbling merrily when it can seize 
The trailing leafy branches bending low 
As if to kiss my hurrying stream below 
And coax it for a little while to bide 
And let their foliage slumber in its tide : 
The thundering chorus as my waters leap 
The weir, as of a thousand voices deep : — 
These are my voices ! I am the ancient Thames, 
The proudest river of these British realms. 
But tush ! I nothing am save I perform 
God's will according to his sacred norm. 

Shelley. 

O let me hear thy voice again amid 
These soft harmonious murmurs. Speak! Oh 
speak! 
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The Thames. 
To-day I glide a slender stream adown 
My timbered vale, and bear from town to town, 
In meekness, skifF and barge; but long ago, 
Ere Britain was an Island, I did flow 
With broad and booming flood between these 

hills 
Whose hollows now the meadow pasture fills. 
And thou, to prove my words, may'st find to-day 
Upon the hillsides, where lambs frisk at play, 
The gravel my fierce current dragged along 
In those past days, when I was great and strong 
And men stood on my banks possessed with awe 
And gazed in silence at the distant shore. — 
That was another age and it has passed 
With all its life as this shall pass at last. 

man, who art thou, that thou heedest me.^ 
Thy wilful race is little wont to see 

Or hear beyond its narrow clay-bound life. 
But listen, human, for my mind is rife 
With memories of thy race since to this rill 

1 shrivelled in accordance with God's will. 
'Twas yesterday, and then all stained with woad 
The Celtic warriors on my waters rowed 

In coracles. Anon, a measured tread 
I heard, and Caius Julius Caesar led 
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His mailed cohorts out upon my bank; 
And at the sight the painted Britons shrank 
And vanished in their woods. Imperial Rome 
Had set her seal upon my island home. 
It melted like mere wax before a flame. 
A yellow-haired and blue-eyed people came 
Across the sea, and as I toiled, I heard 
Such shrieks of terror that my waters stirred; 
Augusta, sacked, went up in flame and smoke. 
So Roman Britain passed, and then day broke 
Upon another age, and faintly through 
My toils beheld I how the new race grew 
And flourished and decayed, until the Dane 
Arrived from wintry lands across the main. 
Then bloody chaos reigned and fire and sword 
Swept up my banks, and sticky blood was poured 
In ciu-dling streams into my bed and dyed 
With its polluting crimson my pure tide. 
I scarce had ceased to shudder than there rang 
A strange tongue in the land, a fiercer clang 
Of weapons and the haughty Norman hosts 
Had gripped my island firm throughout its coasts 
And turned with steel-clad hands another page 
Of Time, and thus was ushered in this age. 
And there was built in memory of this hour 
Upon my banks the menacing White Tower. 
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How many royal pageants have I born, 

When cloth of gold my bosom woiild adorn; 

And echo from my flood the gay fanfare, 

And peals of bells would to the trumpet's blare 

Make joyous answer ? Many a regal hand 

Ha| stayed the fever that the throne had fanned, 

Dipping its jewelled fingers in my tide. 

Past many a spire and tower and dome I glide : 

And many a scene my memory doth recall 

Of armoured knights and yeomen blithe and tall. 

And merry-hearted lads and courtiers quaint 

Of speech, of cavalier and warrior saint. 

Of peace and war, of festival and State. 

And many a poet's heart has gotten great 

With love of me, till from his mind there sprang 

Inspired song, sweet notes of music rang. 

So may'st thou think, O human, that I flow 

For sole behoof of man. It may be so. 

I know not what may lie behind God's will. 

But that, I know in part and do fulfill, 

'Tis my beloved task. My waters well 

From forth their mother hills and mingling swell 

Into my modest stream and ceaseless flow 

To meet the restless northern sea below. 

And from the seas the watery vapours rise 

And rush in pregnant clouds across the skies 
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And pour their moisture on my thirsty mounts 
To bubble out again in crystal founts — 
Such is, O man, my own tremendous verse, 
And ages are my stanzas sweet and terse. 
And time unmeasured is my wondrous tome. 
Farewell, fair human, if thou chance to roam 
My shady banks and flowery meads once more 
I still have much to tell thee of my secret lore. 

Shelley. 
Thou wise old river-spirit ! I shall come 
Again to thee, as eager as a child 
To learn the busy world of its own sire. 

[Enter a blind lady led by another boy."] 

Blind Lad. 
O, Sir ! Have pity on me : I am blind. 

Shelley. 
How came you so .? 

Blind Lad. 
I have been so from birth, 
And myst depend upon the charity 
Of Christian-hearted folk. 

Shelley. 
Then ask me not 
For alms, I am no Christian. 
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Blind Lad. 

Ah! but by 
Your voice I k^ow you are a gentleman 
Of kindly heart. I pray you give me of 
Your bounty. 

Shelley. 
Answer me : you say that you 
Were blind at birth 

Blind Lad. 
'Tis true, I swear I This boy 
Will bear me out. 

Shelley. 
Be calm ! I doubt you not. 
Is blindness a calamity ? 

Blind Lad. 

O Sir, 
If all my fellow men were blind then it 
Were none; but words cannot convey to you 
The sense of deep, afBicting loss I feel 
To hear men speak of beauteous shapes, of trees 
And flowers, birds and beasts, the starry sky. 
The golden sun and all the wonders of 
The world. You cannot tell my longing to 
Behold the human forms whence issue forth 
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The voices that I hear and love. I know 

What beauty is. There is a state of mind 

All ecstacy, devotion, wonder, joy, 

Produced by sound and touch and vivid thought, 

And with intensity surpassing all in dreams. 

'Tis loveliness that causes it. Sometimes, 

Ah, very, very rarely, yet sometimes, 

A pitying soiil has let me pass my hand 

O'er face and form, and oh. Sir, I have wept 

Because of the emotion that I felt. 

Had I the sense I lack and which you have 

— I scarcely dare desire it — I should be, 

Methinks, more like the angels that see God 

Than mortal man. But I am blind, stone blind. 

Shelley. 

Aye, you are blind and feel that blindness is 
An evil. Come, be honest, tell me what 
You did to earn so dire a punishment. 

Blind Lad. 
I said just now. Sir, I am blind from birth. 
I was so long before I could have sinned. 

Shelley. 

Pray ask your soul why God has sent you maimed, 
Imperfect, thus into the world; for cause 
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There must be. You believe in God ? Think you 
That God would send a soiil deserving well 
To sojourn in a suffering, sightless frame ? 

Blind Lad. 
Alas, Sir, He has done so and I hold 
His reason as inscrutable as good. 

Shelley. 
You say that you are innocent of wrong, 
Yet Providence has dealt with you as though 
You had been guilty of some heinous crime. 
It seems that provocation some there must 
Have been; if not, there cannot be a God. 
Why should you have been born the sightless boy 
And I the poet ? Reason I see none. 
'Tis chance that niles our fates : but you believe 
There does exist a thrower of the dice ? . 

Blind Lad. 
I am too simple. Sir, to understand 
Your words, but this I know, there is a God, 
And though he loves me he has made me blind. 

[The Blind Lad and his companion turn to ^o.] 

Shelley. 
Poor boy! be not offended. I seem harsh. 
I seek the truth and pity suffering; 
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These passions rule my life. I pray you take 
This guinea. May it free you some few days 
From care. 

Blind Lad. 

God bless you, Sir. God give you light. 
A blessing is the richest thanks that I 
Can give you. That I give. God bless you, Sir. 

[Exit the Blind Lad with his companion.'] 

Shelley. 

'Tis chance, mere chance! Blind chance doth 

govern life! 
For blind he must be who proceeds with such 
Caprice, without consistency in aught 
Save his caprice; who favours not the good 
Nor yet the bad; endowing with the things 
The world can give both good and bad alike; 
And happiness also, well being of 
The mind, he doth distribute as broadcast 
As doth the sower seed. Blind must he be 
Or else omnipotent in evil whp 
Doth strike the good and innocent with Death 
And leave the gift of life with crooked, sin 
Devising hearts and raises monsters of 
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Iniquity upon the thrones, whose power 
Is used to trample on all good, and free 
All wickedness from bondage of the law. 

Indifferent to justice must he be 

Who sends one soul into a healthy frame 

To there enjoy the benefits of wealth, 

Intelligence, and love, but others flings 

Into the loathsome dungeons of disease 

Afflicted bodies to drag out their lives 

With cancered wombs and syphillitic blood 

And leprous flesh and dark deranged minds 

And misery incarnate through the sin 

Of vile progenitors, whose wickedness 

And rotting flesh they shall disseminate 

That evil still may live on through all time. 

O fool! Prepare your soul for mighty deeds.? 

Why chance. Blind Chance is Lord of human 

fates I 
It is perchance that you accomplish aught : 
Perchance alone it is that you shall live. 
Accursed tyranny, shall my Soul then 
Collapse in terror of thy mocking will, 
Or prostrate lie in hopeless apathy } 
Nay ! I defy thee. Chance, and I shall rule 
My life as though my heart were well assured 
That righteousness shall triumph in the end. 
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Chorus of Birds. 
Voices sweet are we 
And sing for things that dree 
A silent destiny. 

That the hawthorne buds in May 
Shall have their joyous say 
And the mossy shaded banks 
From forth whose dewy flanks 
The heavenly violet peeps 
In the merry days of spring 
May make the woodland ring 
With music tender deep. 

That billowy downs ablaze 

With gorse on sunny days, 

And the knolls that gleam with gold 

As th« buttercups unfold, 

And the meads when they display 

Their sward like a Milky Way, 

May joyously confess 

Delight in their vernal dress. 

That the primrose-haunted dene. 
Arid woods where there's a sheen 
As of a cloudless night, 
Begemmed and starry bright. 
May have a voice to fling 
Into the song of Spring. 
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That the trees as they assume. 
With grey and misty bloom, 
Their fair aestival dress 
Of blossom-spray and trees. 
Of leafy vault and dome, 
Wherein we make our home. 
May never, never want 
Sweet voices for their chaunt. 

That jagged rocks which frown 
From the precipice adown. 
Where eagles make their nests 
And man's foot never rests. 
May their saturnine joy 
With shrilly notes deploy. 

That night may sing her hymns 
As the moon with slender limbs 
Appears like a maiden shy 
And climbs the sparkling sky; 
And shadows velvet black 
Creep noiseless on their track. 
And drowsy branches wave 
To her impassioned stave. 

That the gaunt and blasted tree, 
Whose sapless timber throbs 
On the dreary naked lea 
With strange spasmodic sobs 
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In desolation dire, 
May pulse with brighter fire 
And hope revived and strong 
In our full-throated song. 

Shelley. 

Sweet songsters ! does no thought of winter with 

Its cruel frosts and famine e're oppress 

Your hearts.? I think those winged ones wiser 

that 
Fly forth, when autumn lays his golden hand 
Upon the foliage, to still sunny lands. 
I think them wiser; yet, blythe choristers, 
Though hiems seal your music-laden souls 
I cannot spare your dainty shapes, and I 
Am glad you are not wiser. What would be 
This land without your delicate footprints on 
The snow, without you perched on the naked 

boughs 
With your pert looks and mien; and when King 

Frost 
Reigns tyrannous, without your concourse on 
The crumb-strewn windowsill ? O feathered joys I 
That which you feel I know. Has not my own 
Soul, thrilled by some new birth of tender joy 
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Sent just such shouts of gladness echoing through 
Mind-space, for joy's own sake, nor cared to know 
If it should be long-lived or no. Poor joy 
To have, like innocence, relentless foes! 
O feathered joys I how well I know that you 
Must sing your heart's dear burden forth although 
Dread winter comes with lean starvation, though 
With spring and all its loveliness shall come 
The hated cuckoo, ravishing your nests; 
And though by heartless nature you are doomed 
In your small bodies to supply the food 
For hungry hawks and cats to live upon; 
Though God-like man most ruthless is of all 
Your enemies — still you must sing : and I — 
I, too, shall sing— defiance of my wrongs. 

Chorus of Birds. 

Witness are we 

To all mortality 

The Father seeth all. 

Not one of us can fall 

Save to his mercy it 

Appeareth just and fit. 

That is the joy we sing. 

What though with beating wing 

Pale death is hovering 
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In silence overhead ? 
Shall he inspire o\ir dread, 
God's stately minister 
Through whom He doth confer 
Life, wonderful and new ? 
Shall we our blessings rue? 
Imprisoned souls are we 
And sing incessantly 
To raise the drooping hope 
Of those who toil and grope. 

Shelley. 

I, too, shall sing— defiance of man's cursed 
Oppressors, Church, Convention, and the State; 
False dogma, Custom, and inhuman Laws. 

[Hogg, waked from sleepy sits up and rubs his 
eyes.] 

Hogg. 

What! Ruminating still, inspired bard? 
You must beguile our weary homeward walk 
By telling me what penetrating thoughts 
And bxirning images your mind 
Has shaped the while I idly slept 
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And dreamed that buzzing flies were prehistoric 
Birds as huge as the Arabian Roc, 
And that I lived upon the river bank 
Among the reeds, prepared always to plunge 
Into the stream whene'er the winged monster's 
Form swooped over Egham Hill. Look Bysshe! 
Here comes a post-chaise in a cloud of dust. 

[A carriage approaches rapidly along the road 
Jrom the direction of Windsor. "l 

Shelley. 

'Tis Percival, perhaps, returning from 
Confabulation with the Regent I Much 
I wonder what the ignoble sovereign and 
His blockhead premier have discussed and what 
The resolutions of their addled pates. 

[The carriage dashes past with Harriet and 
The World, who is clasping his companion in his 
^rms and gazing into her eyes."] 

Heavens ! Harriet ! Hogg, was that not Harriet } 
Speak! 

Hogg. 
^Twas like her, but it can't have been. 
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Shelley. 

YouUcl 
You know that it was Harriet ! Sir, confess 
You saw my wife locked in the foul embrace 
Of some base rogue. 

Hogg. 

Perhaps it was your wife; 
But Bysshe, be calm, lest you infer too much. 

Shelley. 
I ask you, were that scoundrel's arms around her ? 

Hogg. 

What of that ? There is a wide, wide gap 
Between a yielded kiss and a deadly sin. 

Shelley. 

Enough ! I see my eyes were not at fault. 
Would they had been. My friend, if after 

wedding 
You should find (I trust you never will) 
Your wife all unresisting clasped in 
A stranger's arms and then, should feel that calm 
You urge me to display, you would possess 
The right to say " keep calm." But I, I love; 
I loved ! My love is dead — ^but yet I love. 
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My head grows dizzy and I feel the earth 

Disintegrating with convulsive shocks — 

Confusion reigns in heaven and all the stars, 

Loosed from the mighty laws that governed them> 

In dazzling chaos dart about the skies — 

The universe melts in a burning flux 

And rushes to the infinite abyss 

A molten mass, aglow like the noontide sun. 

And plunges in a fiery cataract 

Of universal flame into a gulf 

Terrific, vast — ^and issues forth a sheen 

Refulgent, golden, and the vapour takes 

A form. . . . My Soul! .... A form . . . • 

tremendous 

.... wondrous 

Beautiful 'Tis God .... no other One 

can be 
So awful, so majestic, so divine 

[Shelley stands motionless as in a trancey 
while Hogg gazes at him horror-struck.'] 

Hogg. 

Bysshe, Bysshe, your mind is staggered by this 
shock. 

[Hogg leads Shelley, in a dazed condition on 
to the road.] 
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Scene III. 

[It is about 9 a.m. Shelley is wending his 
way from Half Moon Street to St. PauPs 
Cathedral along the crowded thoroughfares^ 
Piccadilly^ Charing Cross^ the Strand^ and Fleet 
Street.^ 

Voice of the Populace. 

Ascend into the lowering clouds thou wise, 

Wide-hearted seeker, thou shalt hear my voice. 

Hark ! how it swells beneath the canopy 

Of smoke, the murmur of a million tongues — 

A roar as of the wind-lashed breakers on 

The rocky coasts of Erin. Speak! What is 

The meaning of my passionate cry.'* Art thou 

A skilled interpreter and knowest not .^ 

« Awful," " Wonderful," but thou can'st not tell.?" 

Who shall interpret me, who shall declare 

The full significance of me ? Alas ! 

There is none understandeth me. The fogs 

Echo my speech like talking birds; the winds 

Dissipate its sound, it is swallowed up 

And lost in the depths of the atmosphere. 

Incline thine ear, thou wise man, analyse 

And say what thou hearest. . 
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Terrible sounds 
I hear of misery and woe; the vault 
Resounds with the wails of those in torment. 
I hear the sound of secret anguish in 
Locked chambers, and the shouts of drunkards and 
The shrieks of tortured children, and the vain 
Pleadings of helpless women and the cries 
Of them that labour and the ravings of the mad; 
The sobs of widows and the fatherless, 
And the groans of the outcast and hungry. 
I hear the clamour of unnumbered tongues. 

But hcarest thou nought else.? 

I hear the sounds 
Of jollity and merriment; the mirth 
Of girls, and the silvery laughter of women; 
The deep-chested laughter of men, and the shrill 
Laughing of boys. I hear the sounds of feasts 
And carousals, the sweet voice of the bride 
And the hushed bass of her muscular mate. 
I hear the clamour of unnumbered tongues. 

But hearest thou nought else ? 

I hear the roar 
Of the mighty traffic, the wash of the tide. 
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The rending crash of machinery, thunder 
Of guns, the brazen trump and the pealing 
Of bells, the shouts of seamen and soldier^^— 
I hear the tramp of thousands unnumbered. 

But hearest thou not the comforting sounds 
Of pity and love ? Oh ! hearest thou not 
The sound of the prayers of great hearts — 
How the wonderful music dissolves and 
Incorporates all other sound? — Hearest 
Thou not the exquisite harmonies rising 
Incessant to the Father Almighty ? 
Who shall interpret me, who shall reveal 
The gist of my hidden significance ? 

Shelley. 
Oh, God ! Oh, God !— If there be any God- 
Why dost thou tBus subject man's soul to pain, 
Such pain as this, this awful anguish of 
Bereavement, this despair, this loneliness? 

Passing Woman to Man. 
— ^And this time yesterday how far apart 
We were, though thinking otherwise, but now. 
In one short night's communion, hallowed, sweet. 
The garb of manner, and of shy reserve 
We hid oxu- souls in, has been rent away 
And we behold 
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Passing Youth to Companion. 

—And then the bloke got up 
And mopped the claret from his pasty face 
And then I sez, sez I, " Go you an' pick 
The damn thing up yourself, and next time keep 
A civil tongue," and then he stopped as meek 

Shelley. 
Ah ! Yesterday I talked and laughed and walked, 
And thought and eat like other people, but 
To-day what sort of thing am I — am I ? 
I feel, like Simeon Stylites, aloft 
Upon a shaft, and writhe transfix6d by 
A spear of pain, yet utter not a sound. 
And in my anguish-swoon behold a sea 
Of faces; but I note them not, for every 
Faculty is mastered in the grip 
Of giant agony — ^Are all these come 
To see me undergo my torment ? 

First Gamin. 
[With an ear-splitting yellJ] 

Hi! 
There's two men fighting in Southampton Street ! 

Second Gamin. 
Pm comin' — 
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Third Gamin. 
[Running up."] 

My! 'Ere's sport. What's it 



about ? 



Shelley. 



To think my breast has nourished these three 

years 
A serpent to grow strong and bite me — ^you 
Poor traitress! Could your treachery augment 
Your happiness I would rejoice almost, 
At least would acquiesce in patience, but 
You've garnered up a store of troubles for 
Your golden head, and in mere wantonness 
Have widowed my confiding heart. — ^Alone! 
Alone ! Must I for ever be alone ? 
The very blackguards have congenial mates. 
But my pure spirit is condemned to pine 
In widowhood. Oh, bitterness beyond 
All words ! Shall my whole being never find 
Companionship in one like being here 
On earth ? Is it my fate to drag out life 
A lonely exile from some brighter world. 
An uncouth stranger, butt of many gibes, 
Still persecuted, scorned, misunderstood.^ 
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Shall no soul ever cling to mine in love ? 

Aye, I shall stand alone for ever — ^lonely 

On the boundless plain, and on the height. 

Alone upon the wide, eternal snows. 

Alone beneath the forest's gloomy vault. 

Alone upon the boundless wind-swept sea. 

Alone in space, an isolated star, 

Alone amongst mankind, and not a heart 

Attuned to hear this cry of mine. — ^No God? 

Not even God. Annihilation will 

End all, that only hope which cannot cheat. 

Passing Citizen to Countryman. 

There's Temple Bar ! D'ye see ? In former times 

The city was so great and proud that not 

A king durst set his royal foot therein 

Until he had obtained permission of 

Lord Mayor : and there without that gate it was, 

And is his wont to humbly wait — 

Passing Sailor to his Sweetheart. 

— ^That was 
The fiercest hurricane I ever struck. 
That's whwli wc lost Tom Handspike. A hu^^e 
sea 
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As green as bottle-^ass^ and crested with 
A foaming cataract banged on the starboard 
Quarter, staving in the bulwarks, swirled 
Breast-high across the deck, and seized poor Tom, 
And rushed him outboard with the next wild roll. 
I saw him from the poop— one arm stretched out 
Above a giant wave, as if to grip 
The plunging ship, and on his face a look 
Of such dread agony, I shudder yet 

[Shelley enters Fleet Street^ and stands gazing 
at the view of St. PauPs Cathedral^ deeply 
impressed.'] 

Shelley. 

Majestic Dome, admonitory as 
Jehovah's desert cloud, thou seem'st to guide 
My feet. Fair cupola I thou dost appear 
To float as light as summer cloud above 
The dwellings clustered thick about thy base. 
Thou great cathedral, like a giant peak 
Whose eerie summit pierces the blue sky. 
Thy grandeur overawes my captive sense! 
Most stately vault, magnificently reared 
To canopy the shrine of Love Omnipotent, 
Fit sanctuary wert thou for a Jesus God, 
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A being hallowed, comprehensible, 

Divine impersonation of perfected 

Charity, triumphant over sin and death. 

Regenerator of the human race, 

If there were such ? — If there were such 

I would devote the whole strength of my will 

And every fibre of my wasting frame 

In love and adoration of that One. 

Yet though there is none such, O man. 

Whose mind and art most exquisite evolved 

A thing so lofty, so sublime, of such 

Transcendent beauty as the Jesus-myth, 

Let us transfer our adoration, whole 

To thee, thou God-like author of ideals. 

Creator of surpassing loveliness. 

But is man capable of so supreme 

A thing? I know not, oh, I know not, and 

I dare not with my own desire obscure 

The narrow, steep, and toilsome path of Truth. 

Thou heavenly fane, thou seem'st instinct with far 

Diviner loveliness than ever man 

Conceived. Yet is there more than man — ? 

I am 
Content to let the inspiring aspect of 
Thy majesty reanimate my Soul. 
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Big Ben. 

One! One I It is my voice, deep-throated, 

brazen. 
One ! Rush out my deep, deep voice across the 

city — 
One ! Most solemnly vibrate in every heart — ^and 
One I Boom stately in the squares and streets — 

and 
One! Long linger in the courts and alleys — 
One! Mysteriously tremble on the tide — and 
One ! In rooms and halls and vestibules intone — 

and 
One ! In hospitals and prisons faintly sound — 

and 
One ! Ring mightily for all the little children — 
One! Time flies, O man, and three score years 

and ten — are 
One ! Thy short allotted span — 
Time flies, O man — 
Time flies. 



Act II. Scene I. 

[The Churchyard of St. Pancras. Mary 
Godwin is seated upon the grave of her mothery 
Mary Wollstonecraft.] 

Voices of the Tombstones. 

We are placed here to mark the clay 
That shrouded spirits for the day 
They tramped humanity's rough way. 

What wonder that so grey we seem, 
Cold stones fixed in an endless dream 
Through which heartrending memories teem. 

By us and by the words inwrought, 
In despite on us, man is taugh^ 
That all his striving ends in naught. 

Feign would we say : they are not here, 
Those vanished ones so mourned, so dear, 
'Twas but a carcase in the bier. 

Instead we wail : this is the end 

To which at last all paths must wend, 

Te all again with earth must blend. 
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And ne'er a soul shall on us smile 
Save those possessed by hideous guile, 
Who grin the thoughts for speech too vile. 

We are thrice cursed and damn6d stones, 

Torn by the hollow monotones 

Of priestly prayers and mourner's groans. 

To stand in this penumbral gloom, 
And voice for aye the lying tomb 
Is our irrevocable doom. 

Mary. 

I wonder How many graves there are in this 
Still garden of the dead. Hundreds.^ Thousands? 

Yet 
In all these years that it has been my haunt. 
No other soul has come day after day. 
Year in, year out, like me. Is it that I 
Am different from the rest, or is this grave ? 
How many thousands, living still, were bound 
By ties of passionate love to what lies hidden 
'Neath these fading mounds.^ — ^Does not 
Their flesh thrill like mine own to press the Sacred 
Dust } For converse with no living soul 
Would I exchange these silent hours here. 
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[Enter Shelley, unobserved. He watches 
Mary.] 

They think me strange and morbid, but 
How holy and how dear my mother is 
To me; they cannot tell or else 'twould seem 
Most natural. 

Shelley. 

Do I, a stranger, try 
Your patience beyond its limits in breaking in 
Upon your solitude ? When I beheld 
A daughter of Eve alone and pensive in 
The midst of all these human memories 
A rush of sympathy drew me at risk 
Of deep discourtesy to interrupt 
Your reverent meditation. 

Mary. 

Sir, my thoughts 
Were not of so sublime a sort that their 
Cessation is an injury to man. 
Such as they were their termination is 
A better service done to me than you 
Are likely to obtain in recompense. 

Shelley. 
Fear not ! I am no keen accountant save 
In the unprofitable traffic of true love. 
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Mary. 

There are none in this ignoble city not 
Concerned in the making of profits. Well 
Has the Bible lesson of the talents been 
Absorbed. 'Tis sad that men are not so quick 
To learn their less congenial tasks as well. 

Shelley. 

To commerce is an instinct of man's mind. 
The noble deal in love and strive to give 
Better than they receive; the multitude 
In lucre, and believe true merit lies 
In smart extortion of far more than they 
Have given — I am a bankrupt wight 
Possessing neither love nor lucre more. 

Mary. 

Have you, too, come to this still and unfrequented 
Place to feel your heart suffused with the warmth 
That rises from the well-belov6d dead 
And dispels the chill of the world's cold touch ? 

Shelley. 

Ah, no I 
I came not here to seek the dead, I fly 
Them; yet they cling to me, dead love, dead hopes, 
Dead purposes and aspirations. Yea, 
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My whole world lies before me like a battle 

Field whereon night falls and the dead lie there 

Unburied, and the living are asleep. 

And when I saw you here you seemed like a radiant 

Angel seated among the corpses, seeing 

The things I cannot see, and so I came 

To you with wonder and with hope. 

Mary. 

I fear 
Me I shall prove but a will-o'-the-wisp 
To lead you back to the dead, for here my mother 
Lies, and hither I come to be with her. 

Shellisy. 
How hallowed must the memory be thus wor- 
shipped 
By a being so immaculately fair I 
It is a consecration adequate 
To all the world — ^what hallowed is to you 
Must glow with sacred loveliness in every 
Eye. 

Mary. 

The ashes that have lain here sixteen 
Years are what earth holds of greatest price 
To me — naught in the world is half so dear 
As this green mound. 
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Shelley. 

I think your spirit was 
Designed to do far other things than mourn 
Incessantly for one irrevocably 
Gone, however loved and good — 
When I look down upon this turf and think 
Of the eternal sleep it covers in, 
That one short moment of the perfect peace 
Death offers in eternity is what 
I vainly seek in life, I am most sorely 
Tempted to escape to that sure refuge 
From my misery. 

Mary. 

Why, such a deed 
Seems like a coward's flight before the foe. 

Shelley. 
Pursue the simile. The soldier stands 
For glory's sake, for prudence, even fear; 
All prompt him, but the foe that conquers me 
Is called despair. I neither hope, nor fear, 
Nor love, nor hate, but senselessly endure. 
The valley of the shadow surely this! 
The sun is blotted out, the earth is wrapped 
In dismal gloom, and all the people whom 
I pass are ghoulish soxils escaped from hell. 
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And when my eyes pierce through their masks, 

they seem 
To shrink with terror indescribable 
And vanish in the ghastly dusk. 
And if a shivering sunbeam strays 
Into this golgotha, as you have done, 
With horror it expires : and all the air 
Is filled with fiendish whimperings and shrieks. 
Hyaena howls and dying groans — Is this 
A dream ? Or is it madness or mere life ? 
And must I live to suffer it, and why.'^ 
Ah, tell me why ! Yet had it been my lot 
To walk in the sweet light of such redeeming 
Eyes as yours — if there are such save yours — 
Perhaps it had been otherwise. 

Mary. 

This is 

A vale of tears, but oh, so beautiful. 

That in the midst of sorrow's bitterest tears. 

That loveliness calls forth a sense of joy. 

And if it is invisible to your eyes 

They must be veiled by darker misery 

Than I have known, for through the pure and 

subtle 
Atmosphere of grief the tender grace 
Of nature glows more exquisitely than 
At other times. 
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Shelley. 
You do not know despair. 

Mary. 

If you can tell yovir story to a stranger, 

Then two most attentive ears shall heed 

You, and, if worthy of it, you shall have 

Your mead of sympathy. Think not that secrets 

Trusted to me do otherwise than sink. 

Like lead, into a never-fathomed sea 

Where they shall lie possessed alone by me. 

Shelley. 

It is a melancholy tale where gleams no ray 

Of brightness; never yet found I a soul 

Which did not my confiding love betray. 

And when I backward gaze along the whole 

Of life, such as men commonly extole. 

No act of mine is visible. If still 

Your goodness wishes I would read the scroll 

Of memory and remove the obscviring hill 

That screens my wretched life from yours — I will. 

A boy in his career traverses through 
The manners of his race from their first state. 
And scarce, I deem, could any vandal crew 
Have warred with such unmitigated hate. 
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Or tortured with more joy deliberate, 
Or wrought such ruthless havoc and such woe, 
Or placed in brute strength confidence more great 
Than my school-fellows did — too well I know, 
For me they made their constant butt and foe. 

And soon I learned the human mind is steeped 

In superstition black, and ignorance. 

That injuries on injuries are heaped 

In the name of God on helpless innocence; 

And clear it seemed that man could not advance 

Out of this slough of misery and sin 

So long as faith still guarded its expanse. 

And kept the unhappy race close herded in — 

I vowed its freedom for mankind to win. 

So by exposure of religious lies. 
By proving that a God there cannot be, 
I sought to open wide my fellow's eyes. 
They drove me from the university. 
And my affianced bride abandoned me; 
My stern and bigoted father joined my foes 
And drove me from the shelter of his roof-tree 
To wander forth embittered by my woes 
Yet all unshaken by these tyrannous blows. 

And then there came into my lonely life 
A girl of lowly birth, but charming grace. 
Whose mind with eagerness for truth was rife; 
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And when her father brought compulsion base 
And cruel to bear on her, I bade her face 
The oppressor, but dispirited with dread 
She vowed she could no more endvire her place, 
And counted on my chivalry. We fled 
Across the Scottish border, and were wed. 

And then it seemed I had a true helpmate. 

She shared with me my wandering life, and toiled. 

Where'er we went, to ameliorate the fate 

Of the sick and needy, the oppressed and spoiled; 

Not from the hardest labours she recoiled 

To fortify her quick intelligence 

With knowledge; so for eighteen months we foiled 

The devil with mutual love and diligence, 

Till folly triumphed o'er her better sense. 

Then on my house there fell a devilish spell. 

Instead of love reigned mockery and scorn. 

Rendering it unbearable as hell 

Because that vain ambition Pd foresworn; 

Nor by her tongue alone was my heart torn — 

With vanities a certain wicked lord 

Seduced her heart — such wrongs could not be 

borne; 
Therefore I left my home, wandering abroad. 
My mind by all its bitter memories gored. 
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And ever my soul is stirred by some vague power 
That flows and ebbs incessantly within, 
And leaves not any peace from hour to hour, 
Urging me onward through the clamouring din 
Of rankling injuries to strive and win 
Somewhat for truth and for the human race. 
But oh, 'tis hard to play the palladin, 
With stricken heart, for a generation base. 
Without one loving hand my mail to brace. 

Now, even as I speak to you the weight 

Is eas6d on my heart — a sweet relief 

Steals o'er my being, and the hideous freight 

Of miseries, gnawing my life with grief. 

Is still. Alas ! The respite must be brief. 

This bless6d hour must pass, and with it you. 

Fair spirit. Yet 'twill be a memory lief. 

This meeting in the gloaming, and whatever ensue, 

I bless the impulse that me hither drew. 

Mary. 

The burden of your sorrow shall be halved. 

The moiety thereof I shall assume 

In friendship's name if you permit — 

Ah, yield not to despair! Malignant though 

Your fate has been, I see such grounds for hope. 
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You have the fire of health and youth and genius 

Blazing in your eyes, and noble aims. 

Be not the slave of an unhappy past. 

Shake free your mind from the tormenting grip 

Of evil memories, and fix your thoughts 

On toils and triumphs in a lofty cause : 

Then svirely there shall come at last surcease 

Of sorrow and a recompense of love — 

I put my hand in yours in token of 

Enduring friendship. 

Shelley. 

Gracious loveliness, 
Like sunshine bursting in on earthquake gloom, 
You have invaded the horror of my life. 
What a gift you proffer me, and in return 
I nothing — nothing can, save this, the promise 
To endure and prove myself, if so 
May be, worthy of such exalted friendship. 

Chorus of Air Spirits. 

Quail not nor shrink 
From the scorching brink 
Of the furnace red: 
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Shrink not, nor weep 
As the fierce flames leap 
Around thy head: 

The hammer's fall 
Let it nothing appal, 
Thou need'st not dread. 

Who would the gold 
Extract for the mould 
The metal must smelt : 

To free the rich store 
From the dross, the base ore 
In the furnace must melt. 

See the bright gleam 
Of the purified stream 

Leave the dark where it dwelt! 

Who would be pure 

Must patient endure 

The fire of woe. 

Corruptible flesh 
Doth the spirit enmesh : 
In the flame it shall go. 

Bear sorrow with joy 
And the mortal alloy 
That kept thee so low 
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From the day of thy birth, 
Shall retvirn to the earth 
In the dust of the pyre. 

Souls that aspure 
Higher and higher 

Must pass through the fire. 

Scene II. 

[A large open square before the palace of The 
World, this alofty and extensive building wrought 
in various marbles and styles of architecture and 
covered with carvings. Through the doorSy con- 
stantly opening for those going in and out^ come 
subdued sounds of gay music. Persons appear 
and disappear at the windows; some feWy richly 
dressedy look out therefrom. Enter a school of 
uniformed orphans walking two and two.'] 

Chorus of Orphans. 

Cold are the hearts and hearths 

Along life's frozen paths. 

Why laugh, ye lasses and lads ? 

What element so glads 

Your hearts ? Whence are yovir smiles .? 

Tread you not these defiles } 
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Gnaws not this icy wind 

Your cheeks ? Or are we blind 

To many a gracious thing 

From which delight doth spring? 

In the grave be they 

Who in a bygone day 

Made the world bright and fair. 

Now 'tis our moxirnful care 

To water with salt tears 

Oxir memories and fears. 

[The orphans break up their ranks and play. 
Enter Mary and Companion.] 

Mary. 

Sad little orphan lambs so love-bereft, 

How pitiful my heart towards you is ! 

O hapless little plants, poor, naked, cold. 

And shivering plants, what desert soil. 

Wind lashed and waterless and dead, are you 

Here struggling in ? A dismal world without 

A mother's tender love, without a father's 

Providential care. Poor little eyes 

Whose burning tears no loving lips shall dry. 

Poor hearts, whose pain the long night watches 

know. 
Whose sobs are stifled in the pillow's folds. 
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No other comforter ; God surely sends 
His angels down to bring you consolation 
In your loneliness, and make your dreams 
Like visions of a bright enchanted land. 
Some day there shall uprise the sun of love 
And drive the frost of sorrow from your lives, 
And banish bitter memories away 
Into a distant fimbo where they shall 
Transmute themselvtes to sympathy for all 
Forlorn and loveless creatures. 

Companion. 

Mary, dear. 
Do look at this great palace. What a place! 
What stately columns! What majestic height! 
Oh, what a roof, how rich in surfaces! 
Whose is it ? Mary, look ! Why, I declare 
Those orphan children interest you far more! 

Chorus of Orphans. 

Hard tasks, hard fare. 
Grief and despair. 
These are our share. 

All joys debarred. 
Our hearts grow hard. 
Our hearts grow hard. 
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Mary. 
Come, let's go home. I almost weep to see 
Them play in that constrained half-hearted way. 

[Enter The World, Harriet, and Fashion- 
able Riff-Raff.] 

Companion. 
Here come some people. How superbly dressed ! 
They're going to the palace — let us watch. 

The World. 
Behold my mansion, fairest Harriet. 

Harriet. 
It far surpasses all I ever saw. 
My Lord ! 

The World. 
You shall be more delighted yet. 
Enchantress, if yovir beauty will permit 
That I conduct you in. Ah ! scarcely fit 
It is for your most dainty womanhood. 
But condescend to grace it for our good. 

Harriet. 
You waste yovir blandishments, my Lord. Indeed 
I fear my readiness is all too ill 
Concealed. Oh, hark! The sound of music 
faints 
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Upon the air — the wild, weird measure of 
A dance, and fills my heart with ecstasy. 

The World. 

And you shall see more wonders than you hear; 

Long colonnades of marble tier on tier. 

Supporting finely carv6d vaults on high. 

Begemmed with starry lights like a moonless sky; 

Translucent floors of crystal, underlaid 

With golden sand and weedy grottos made 

In such resemblance to the azure coast 

That those who walk thereon make playfxil boast 

They Jesus-like perambulate the sea; 

And many a leafy aromatic tree 

Exuding perfumes that for ever vie 

For conquest of the daz6d sense with shy, 

Sweet violets and waxen orange bloom 

Modestly shining in its natal gloom 

And queenly roses in a royal host; 

And chambers in an endless series most 

Ornate with stirring tapestries that awe 

Beholders by their vigorous life, but more 

Because that life emits not any sound. 

Yet everywhere does sonant life abound; 

In every hall, in every room and bower 

Wit, merriment and laughter and the flower 
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Of England's beauty whirling in gay dance 
Or banqueting or tempting wayward chance : 
Amidst all this shall lovely Harriet reign 
Supreme, and followed by a merry train 
Of Bacchic youths and girls, who shall attend 
Her wheresoe'er her fairy footsteps wend. 
And for her sweet seclusion there shall be 
A chamber, walled with lapis lazuli. 
And high aloft in its interstices 
Shall blow diaphanous anemones, 
Its roof of irridescent matrix-pearl; 
Therein the lustrous orange beak6d merle 
Shall make her love-songs, while the humming- 
bird 
Flashes about a wing6d gem, all surd 
To its own splendours. Her ambrosial bed 
Shall be of damask cushions sanguine red; 
And through the chamber window broad and high 
She shall gaze down with moist love-weary eye 
Upon the still, clear, shadow-mark6d lake 
Where the snowy swans glide haughtily and shake 
Their gleaming wings and preen their flaky down. 
Oh, Harriet! Harriet! let us haste and drown 
The clinging pestilence of care ere fleets 
Away our youth with its untasted sweets. 
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Harriet [mockingly.'] 
My lord and conqueror, I am your slave. 

[The World, Harriet, and Fashionable 
Riff-Raff turn towards the palace. Enter 
Shelley, whoy seeing Harriet, strides up to her 
and plucks her by the sleeve^ whereupon all stop.] 

Shelley. 
Where go you, Harriet ? Have you sold yourself 
Both soul and body to this cozener ? 
Unhappy girl ! turn, ere it be too late. 
One effort of the will and you are free 
From this malevolent enchantment. Yon 
Resplendent palace you will surely find 
As loathsome and as fearfxil as the tomb. 
And your seducer heartless, soulless, vile, 
A showy husk of manners and of clothes. 
Within all canker, darkness, ugliness. 

Riff-Raff. 
Ha, ha! An unctuous preacher! Reverend Sir, 
Prolong your witty discourse, we beseech. 

Harriet. 
This hot-tongued man the law denominates 
My husband. O my Lord, fear not : he is 
A harmless wight. 
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Riff-Raff. 

A husband! Sirs, rejoice! 
What righteous indignation we shall hear! 

The World. 
Tut, tut ! He is a fool who comes 'twixt man 
And wife — ^Not I. 

[He makes as if to gOy but Harriet detains 
him.l 

Harriet. 
'Twixt wife and maniac! that, 
My Lord, is quite another thing. But Bysshe 
Shall come with your permission, too. 
[To Shelley.] 

My dear. 
The comforts of this house will prove a balm 
To your sick brain. 

Shelley. 

A truce to mockery! 
If neither love nor decency have hold 
Or influence upon you, go your ways, and when 
The hour of desolation comes, as come 
It will, remember then, affection, friendship 
Ever may be found within my breast, 
And willingness to serve you — But 
My wife you are no more. 
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Riff-Raff. 

Most nobly said! 
It is a prophet quick at reading signs 
As ancient Daniel, and a judge as great 
As any ermined justice on the bench. 

[The World, Harriet, etc.y make towards 
the palace.'] 

Riff-Raff [Stopping and turning round."] 
Hi ! deeply injured man. Come in with us. 

[Exeunt The World, Harriet, and Riff- 
Raff to palace.] 

Scene III. 

[The Churchyard of St. Pancras. Shelley is 
pacing to and fro on the path.] 

Shelley. 
O Liberty, O sacred Liberty, 
For whom men undergo exile and toil 
And death ! art thou the ultimate goal we seek 
So passionately, or that condition of 
The mind in which man is most sensitive 
To truth? — For happiness there cannot be 
Except truth is its unshakable foundation. 
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I will have freedom and will exercise 

It ever, in thought and action and in speech — 

Let the base slaves who manacle themselves 

With vain conventions and tyrannic laws 

Say all their artificial minds shall prompt 

Them to, mechanic censure ground out by 

Pedantic rules based on hypotheses 

Inhuman as they're false. Stagnating minds 

Unmov6d as the slimy waters of 

A sylvan pool, year after year more choked 

With silt and weed and every autumn gale's 

Thick shower of dying leaves. Stagnation dull! 

Didst thou revile the torrential freshet's course, 

Zambeesi's fearful leap or Volga's flood 

Or wild Atlantic's foam-topped billows or 

The Maelstrom's whirling waters — I should 

laugh 
With no more scorn. What know these slug- 
gards through 
Their torpid natures of the free strong soul's 
Pursuit of truth, its fierce contempt of wrong. 
Its eager rush towards a new-seen light, 
The tumult of its passion for the one 
Belov6d being inspired like itself ? 
What if they cast me out — I ever shunned 
The giddy vortex of society 1 
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Poor fools, who numb their troubling intellects 
By the same inane gyrations through whose 
means 

The dancing Dervishes believe that they 
Transcend the barriers of sense and gain 
A supernatural vision — 

What have we 
To do with life ? Develop, if so we may. 
All that is pure and noble in ourselves, 
Until at last the race shall rise out of the mire 
Of vice and misery it wallows in. 
Men prate of liberty and progress who 
Condemn as wickedness freedom of thought. 
And yet the will cannot be free unless 
The mind has equal freedom with the body. 
Sacred freedom! Litde do they know 
The agony of soul to be endured 
Before 'tis won, who have not stood, themselves, 
Upon the awful brink of that abyss 
Of darkness that extends beyond the realms 
Of accepted doctrine and empiric fact. 
Behind there lies the safe champaign whose 

every 
Evil is well ascertained — Before, 
That void from which the stoutest soul recoils 
With sickening horror. Who will take the plunge 
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To win mankind more light and space beyond 

The barriers so long inviolate? 

It needs must be a great, intrepid soul. 

Yet to the generality, the blind, 

The decadent, the over-cautious and 

Self-satisfied, the mean and cowardly, 

The fierce fanatic guards of vested rights. 

The apathetic and the timid, he 

Will seem a vile blasphemer or a maniac 

Or an innovator or mere fool — 

But so it has been, and must ever be 

[He paces in silence up and down."] 

She loves mel Yes, she loves me. I can see 

A light of heavenly tenderness in her 

Sweet eyes. Ahl Does she read my love in 

mine ? 
And will she dare confess to hers when I 
Tell mine? For love's sake, speak her love, in 

scorn 
Of man's opinion? Yea, my life hangs on 
A woman's fortitude. 

[Enter Mary.] 

Mary. 

Alas, my friend, this day 1 
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Shelley. 

Oh, Mary ! Why is your face so pale, and why 
Are your eyes so red? 

Mary. 

[Holding his hand with both herSy and looking 
into his eyesJ] 
Alas, my friend, this day ! 

Shelley. 

What evil has befallen you, dear Mary, 
Making this day so sad? 

Mary. 

My father. Sir, 
Has just forbade that I should see you more; 
So I have come to say good-bye — ^and since 
I do esteem you my dear friend, my heart 
Is sad — too sad. 

Shelley. 
And Mary, you will obey ? 

Mary. 



My father? 



Shelley. 
You will obey him? 
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Mary. 

Oh! What else 
Can a dutiful daughter do— my friend? 

Shelley. 
Naught else. 

Mary. 

Ah, me! And what shall a woman do 
Whose heart is big with love and tenderness 
And pity for a man on whom she would 
Bestow the endowment of her womanhood.^ 
Must she forego fulfilment of her being, 
Wifehood, and divine maternity ? 
Must she resist the voice of God that calls 
To her with a wonderful loveliness 
In the longings of her nature, or must she 
Refuse obedience to her father's will ? 

Shelley. 

You love me, O my soul's beloved! who arc 
My life's last fearfully adventured hope. 
The haven where the storm-racked ship would 
grope 

If its riven timbers shall endure so far. 
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Mary. 
You love me, O my heart's desire I What power 

Will ever stir my soul so deep, and awake 
My spirit's energy from hour to hour 

As love-compassionate for your dear sake ? 

Shelley. 

Love is the vital sap of inward life. 

Enkindling hope and purpose in its flow. 
Assuaging many a dark and bitter woe, 

Reanimating courage for the strife. 

Mary. 
Oh come, my heart's belov6d, to my arms ! 
Let malice and injustice do their worst; 
Through innocence' bright shield can pierce no 
harms. 
All ills shall flee before us love-disperst. 

Shelley. 

Angelic being, strong with love's pure might ! 
Your illuming spirit shall forever guide 
My wandering feet. My reverence and my pride, 

My hcar't's abiding glory and delight ! 

Mary. 
Belov6d I let me smooth your grief-lined brow. 
And all its press of sorrows shall depart. 
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Such kisses Pll implant there as shall grow 

To memories, bright and fragrant to your heart. 

Shelley. 

Sweet apparition from some fairer sphere! 
Ah ! let me come with sheltering love between 
You and polluted earth, that I may screen 

Your gentleness from the horrors stalking here. 

Mary. 

Beloved! you shall have no sorrows. My 
Dfear care shall be to fold you as the cloud 

Enfolds the mountain summit in the sky- 
Enduing you with blessings — so Pve vowed. 

Shelley. 

Sweet seraph from the realms of light etern! 

The echo of your spirit shall belong 

To all the ages — in immortal song 
The favoured souls your loveliness shall learn. 

Mary. 

Belov6d! lay your head upon my breast. 
For there its weariness shall pass away 

In an untroubled, calm, love-guarded rest. 
And you shall, wakq refreshed to face the day. 
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Shelley. 

You dazzling gem! What Alladin beheld 
In his magician's cave Pd deem no prize 
Beside the radiance beaming from your eyes 

Dissolving griefs by which my soul was quelled. 

Mary. 

I give myself, I give my all to you — 
All, all, how poor for my heart's sacrifice! 

I would my love with something rich endue. 
But God's own unboundless stores would not 
suffice. 

Shelley. 

Light of my life! you crystal dwelling-place 
Of truth and wisdom! You bright beam of 

love! 
You well of tenderness! You gentle dove! 

You miracle of loveliness and grace! 

Chorus of Air Spirits. 

Forever. Forever. 
Love ye forever. 
Love is above 
All Satan's endeavour. 
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It shall dispel 
The ramparts of Hell — 
Time and space, like an evil dream 
Soon shall have vanished 
Wholly love-banished. 

Follow the stream 

To its source supreme 

Through valleys of ice 

And caves of fire 

And groves of spice — 

Higher and higher. 

Mount 1 Mount 1 

To the hallowed fount. 

Rise on your wings 
To the well from which springs 

The current of Love 

Far, far above — 

Hush! it is He, 
Who is, was, and shall be, 

Jehovah and Love, 

Who reigneth above. 

Mary. 
Come, my brave " Elfin Knight,"* from this day 
forth 

* Mary's pet name for Shelley, 
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Our lives are one; one track our souls shall make 

Across the firmament like, linked stars — 

In all the ambuscades and tyrannies 

Of fate your valour shall do battle for 

This damosel, whose prayers will fortify 

Your strength, and she will lay such balm of love 

Upon your wounds that instantly they'll heal. 

Shelley. 

I see a bright, clear flame steadily burning. 
And a joyous spirit has illumed the land, 
And even abject misery lifts up 
His head as through the circumambient gloom 
He sees the gladdening rays, and life once more 
Kindles his dull, dejected eyes — 'Tis hope — 
I see beyond the flood of wretchedness. 
There is a bright beyond! Love: Purpose : Hope : 
We have enough to bear us to the thither shore. 

Chorus of Air Spirits. 

Without end, without bound 
He is around. 
Within and beyond 
Eternal and fond. 
Love ye forever! 
Love and endeavour ! 



Act III. Scene I. 

[The garden of The World's house at night. 
On the left a door with a low^ gabled porch; on 
the right at the end of a long^ even^ sloping lawn^ 
a lake on which the beams of the full moon 
shimmer. The World stands hidden in the 
shadow of the porch: Harriet stands half -turned 
from him gazing towards the lake."] 

The World. 

Nay ! beg me not. Weep not, for I despise 
The tvirgid drops wrung out from bloodshot eyes. 
Depart! Shall love that fancy once begot 
Eternal reign } Henceforth I know you not. 
The rose blooms not forever, and who wears 
The scentless pod it meekly bears? — 
Accost me not ! mine eyes' disdain shall scorch 
Your naked heart as by a blazing torch. 
Descend into the dirty porticos 
Where, in the shameful night, perpetual flows 
The throng of whispering females to and fro, 
Whose hungry, lust-lit eyes like red coals glow 
When furtively uncovered in their quest — 
You there shall rank among the best. 
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Begone ! unless you'd have me send the slaves, 
Who late served your caprice, with knotted staves 
To drive you off. Oh, ho ! my quondam queen ! 
Would that not be a most diverting scene. 
Agreeable to your mischief-loving heart ? 
I jest not, wench, depart 1 

Harriet. 

You heartless monster in the guise of man. 
Depravity incarnate that destroys 
The very offspring of its loins. 
[The World enters the palace.'] 

Oh, would 
There were a God, that he might bring 
A curse upon your head, that evermore 
Your body should appear the shadow of 
The deformity your spirit is. Ah me 1 
Ah me! \_She breaks into sobs.] 



He would forgive me whom I wronged. 
He would — it is too late — ^it is too late. 



— Down, down, I fall into the gulf 
Of misery and infinite despair. 
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This frightful gloom — these cliffs of groaning ice : 

Unbounded horror. How can I escape ? 

Oh, how ? Stand still, my heart. Who whispered 

Death? 
Oh horror ! Dare I die ? I need not stand 
Imploring Death in vain. He must accede. 
He shall possess me now, and rescue me, 
This last and dreadful friend, from pitiless 
Mankind, and utter degradation, from 
Myself, from life He shall deliver me. 



Scene II. 
[It is night; a thunderstorm rages. Shelley 
is alone in a forest."] 

Shelley. 
Oh, vision horrible ! I cannot live with such 
Tremendous misery confronting me. 
Thou shrieking whirlwind, bear me off and dash 
This wretched life out 'gainst some flinty crag ! 
Thou groaning tree, fall, mercifully crush 
Me 1 Thunderbolts, come, smite me, burn me up ! 
Oh Harriet, Harriet once so beautiful ! 
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Intermezzo. Scene I. 

[Scene. A region of love^ hopCy endeavoufy 
and glorious spiritual light beyond the domain of 
matter and time and space whichy however, are 
visible. Exquisite and rapturous harmonies 
perpetually emanate from the light."] 

Ethereal Voice. 
She was a purblind soul, who ne'er perceived 
The Truth, whom shining substances deceived; 
The radiance of the sun, the dazzling gleams 
That gems dart forth, bright sparks that smite 

men's eyes 
And burst, the reflex of the light which beams 
From all combusting matter and those dyes 
Which are its parts and which do glow 
With an attractive show. 

These things and those fair forms that spirits 

mould 
With their own loveliness did ever hold 
Her mind; the pomp and pageantry of men, 
The vain ideas of grandeur which they raise. 
Their spirit's shadow, came within her ken. 
But their true being not; An<i He, Who sways 
The spheres, and Whom eternal lights adore, 
She never felt nor saw. 
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So flesh did blind her eyes and Time oppress 
Her mind with his twin Space, and the garish dress 
Of Vanity absorbed her heart, and yet 
The World that she did worship it would none 
Of her; and so despair, that what she'd set 
Afi^ection on despised her, o'er her won. 
She slew her body, freed soulself by crime 
From Matter, Space and Time. 

And when she shuddered forth into the light. 
And the knowledge of Emmanuel did smite 
Upon her consciousness, she paused beside 
The lifeless and vacated clay like one 
Transfixed; then, wrung with bitter anguish, cried, 
" Oh, God, if I had known Thee ! Had I known. 
I blind." Then did His lovingness outpour, 
" And now thou'rt blind no more .?" 



Chorus. 

Welcome, welcome to the Light, 
Unhappy wanderer of the Night. 
Strive toward the Throne of Love 
To fulfil thy heart's atonement; 
Love will help thee from above, 
To the place of His enthronement. 
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We rejoice with Thee, O Father, 
Who rejoicest ever rather 
To recover of Thy strayed 
Than in blessed hosts around Thee, 
Than in glories that surround Thee 
In thy Seraphim arrayed. 

Ethereal Voice. 

And that bright spirit whom the dawning love 
Had prompted, that he, pitying erstwhile, wove 
The purple thread of his own life with hers, 
Did rise from out life's flood, like to a peak 
That cleaves the tide, and saw those ministers 
Of God — ^Emotion, Reason — ^whom do seek 
By hovering above the flood to lead 
All men who give them heed. 

The blessed Twain then did he follow straight. 
And war unflinching waged on senseless hate 
And darkness, which do swallow up man's soul : 
So like a flaming meteor he swept 
Across the firmament from pole to pole. 
Till all the race with envious fury wept. 
That one of their own kind had dared to soar 
Above the chains they gladly bore. 
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So jealous men did blindly vent their rage 
On him — ^just as in each succeeding age 
Of Time's dark realm upon the sons of Light, 
Mistaking friend for foe and charging them 
With blasphemy, who would dispel their night 
And break their bonds and set free Adam's stem — 
Weep not, blest beings ! 'tis His Holy Will 
Which all things shall fulfil. 

Chorus. 

Weep not, brothers, for His Will 
Shall His sacred end fulfil. 
Onward to the Throne of Love 
To complete our heart's atonement; 
Love will help us from above 
To the place of His enthronement. 

Ethereal Voice. 

They tore his children from him in their wrath, 
And with their bitter hatred drove him forth 
The country of his birth, and all God's Truth 
Which he set forth in sounds caught from the 

songs 
Of heaven, he'd hearkened wraptly from his youth. 
They laughed to scorn and dealt him ever wrongs : 
Yet did he hold them in his steadfast love. 
Such injuries above. 
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Through all the woes wrought in man's ignorance, 
Through all God's trials, he did but enhance 
His freedom ; on from strength to strength he 

grew, 
Until he rose and gripped creation whole 
And flung his spirit round it — then he knew 
" It is a God's thought " — ^and upon his soul 
He saw like a light the Thinker's shadow lie. 
Whom used he to deny. 

Now with Shekinah his pure spirit shines 
Through all the folds of matter, and he pines 
For freedom from the sufi^ering body where 
He has prepared a beacon with sweet song 
That in men's consciences shall brightly flare 
When He, to Whom all power doth belong. 
Shall lift him up into His Holy Place 
And show His glorious face. 

Chorus. 

Radiant Glory of our souls, 

We pour forth our hymn to Thee 

Round whose footstool ceaseless rolls 

Peal on peal of festivity : 

Thou, Who earnest in atonement 

From the place of Thy enthronement 

To redeem infirmity. 
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Glory of oxir lofty being, 
Fountain of our ecstasy, 
Heavenly centre of all seeing. 
Transcendent benignity; 
Thou, compassionate, paternal, 
Thou, triumphant and supernal, 
Unassailed Eternity. 

Scene IL 

[A cleft in the earthy the sides of which rise 
thousands of feet and vanish in the impenetrable 
gloom. Damp oozes from the walls; a dense and 
horrid growth of hush clothes the abyss; huge bats 
and owls flop about; the hissing of serpents and 
croaking of frogs is heard.'] 

Spirit of Evil. 

Here am I safe within my dim retreat 
From the overbearing insolence of light. 
How soothing to my insulted eyes is this 
Perpetual night! — Ha! offspring of my soul. 
The sound of venemous hate grows clearer in 
Your voices. Do ye become impatient.^ Irks 
The fierce poison in your fangs } Hush ! Hush» 
ye reptiles! 
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Soon your times shall come, your times shall 

come! — 
Now hence, a deeper care grips fast my soul. 
Return to your holes and caves, there lie in heaps 
And slimy knots. Let some from crannies peer. 
And from beneath the black and glutinous leaves. 
That my oppressed spirit may derive 
A consolation from the blood-red beams 
Of your bright eyes. 

Ah, me! unending strife. 
Unending strife! When human kind appeared 
Then first I knew myself, my will, a longing. 
Deep as the unfathomed void of space. 
Resistless as necessity, to fill 
The children of men with my own spirit — 

hopeless 
Task! Yet when despair shall rack my soul no 

more 
I shall have ceased to be. How long, oh God, 
Ere I shall be dissolved in sleep ? I know — 
Ah ! Crush me not — so long as Adams' race. 
That mystic race of beings veiled in clay. 
Runs on, so long must I endure — still I 
Desire them. Yea! They must be mine. They 

shall! 
Ye Echoes ! bring my dark- winged servitors 
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From upper earth — go gather them where'er they 

be, 
Swooping across the Himalayan snows, 
Or skulking in the dens of human kind, 
Or clothed in plumes of light in palaces, 
Or on the unmeasured sea, or by the frozen 
Pole, or sailing shadow-like along 
The burning deserts, or shrouded in the mist 
Above the swamp, or in the gloomy forest. 
The princely leaders of my faithful hosts. 
Fly! north, south, east, and west — ^swift! swift — 
Their Lord requires them instantly. 
[Enter The World.] 

The World. 

The World, 
Thou dreadful Lord! I heard thy message 

hurled 
By Echo from a thunder-cloudy when in 
A palace metropolitan I lurked 
Throwing thick clouds of gold-dust in the air 
Till, frenzied, all the hundreds gathered there. 
Rushed for the glittering particles, and tore 
And trampled on each other in their lust — 
I heard thy summons, I obeyed. 

[Enter Pestilence.] 
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Pestilence. 

'Tis I, 

dreadful Lord! From a feast I had to fly. 
Amid the human herds of Malabar 

1 revelled, when the sound of thy resistless 
Summons rang from every bushy crag 
Along the Eastern Ghats, and it still did lag, 
Murmuring thy will in deep ravines 

As I sped swiftly here. 

[Enter Folly.] 

Folly. 

Behold thy slave ! 
Thou mighty Lord, I sat amongst a grave 
And learned council that discussed 
Of policy with loud emphatic mouths. 
And deftly into each brain I did inject 
Those swift and subtle juices which infect 
With rabious delusions — they have each 
A doated appelation : as " Learning,'' 
*^ Common Sense," and " Progress," " Educa- 
tion," 
And "Liberty" — then through the disputation 
I heard thy mandate flung by Echo from 
A blank opposing wall; I came. 

[Enter Fanaticism.] 
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Fanaticism. 

Great Lord! 
Inopportune thy summons was; a horde 
Of frantic men inspired by me to deeds — 
Nay! deluges of blood — I had assembled 
In Sahara's burning vales, and, goaded still 
By me, much had been done toward thy will. 
Alas! Thy imperial summons borne within 
A rushing turbillion of sand I heard — 
And, hearing, instantly obeyed. 
[Enter Envy and Slander.] 

Envy. 

All hail. 
Tremendous Power! 

Slander. 

Belov6d master — ^hail! 
I followed like a shadow my dear brother, 
Insinuating slanderous ideas 
In minds made ripe and ready by his bane. 
From heart to heart we leapt, from brain to brain. 
And rich and fruitful was the crop we sowed. 
Just now we hovered round a portly cit, 
A man huge-bellied and most sweetly fit 
To spawn within — ^when clear thy summons rang 
In Echo's voice — ^we answer it. 
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[Enter Lust.] 

Lust. 

Forgive 
Me, Lord, that I am late, for far above 
Thy other imps men hold me in their love. 
And scarcely could I tear myself away. 

Envy. 
Tut, tut ! We know you nestled in the mind 
Of some majestic Sappho whom you'd taught 
To doat, and so were loath to leave your sport. 

Spirit of Evil. 
Attend my words, ye servants of my will — 
Well pleased am I with your unflagging zeal 
On all the continents of this fair orb. 
Where'er the race of man has turned, there have 
Ye followed straight. He sought to moat him- 
self 
With pathless oceans and with furious storms — 
But ye did mock his puny obstacles; 
He hid in Himalayan fastnesses — 
Ye found Kim out; he built him battlements 
Of iron laws — ^ye riddled them like air — 
The earth-wide race you poison to my hue, 
But still the long-drawn task ends not, my 
loathed 
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And dreaded contrary of light resists — 
Alas! Her life is mine, and mine is hers; 
We live to strive — ^and we must strive to live. 
A danger threatens us the like of which 
For long, long years we have not undergone — 
A son of man starts forth in Ultima Thule, 
Like a kindling beacon-light that flickers on 
A lonely mountain top— so that some ask, 
" Is that the morning star ?" — If not quenched now 
It shall blaze forth with such bright vehemence 
That all the sky will glow with its golden light, 
And many a heart we'd won with cunning toil 
Will rise on us, inspired by its beams 
To remorseful insurrection. E'en the thought 
Of such dire losses tears my spirit with 
An agony far worse than many deaths. 
Bethink the sanctimonious triumph of 
Accurs6d Charity when gathering in 
The lost sheep to her fold. I seem to hear 
The strains of universal anthems pealing 
Through the sun's domain in praise of Her. 
Strive, lest this dread prediction be fulfilled. 
Take hope ! Be steadfast ! Did ye not confound 
The very words of Christ and turn them to 
Our cherished uses, building therewith a dome 
For my high worship i Therefore now, so ye, 
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Be swift and diligent, shall we succeed 

No less. Go, seek him out. Pour forth your 

malice 
On his head, pursue, envelop, crush 
And choke his spirit in your wily toils. 
Existence, sweet with all its bitterness. 
Endeavour, fierce, unceasing can alone 
Maintain, O faithful ministers of night. 

The World. 

Thou Majesty beloved and dread, thy need. 
Our danger, must impart to thy fond breed 
An energy devouring, terrible 
As fire when forests and cities sink in ash 
Before the breath of its consuming flame. 

Folly. 

We shall deserve the misery of such blame 
As now for nigh two thousand years we've not 
Incurred — ^and then full well thou knowest our 

utmost 
Diligence was doomed to fail, opposed 
To the Almighty Will — if one man, glozed 
By whom, presume to lift the lamp of Truth 
And does not rue it and undo the deed. 
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Fanaticism. 
Rely on oxir devotion, thou adored ! 
Could thy immediate triumph be assured 
Thereby, would we not render to their dear 

Source 
Our lives? resign our very beings? yield. 
As a final consummation of our hate. 
These individual frames, which far above 
All things conceivable, save Thee, we hold 
Dear, precious, incomparable? 

Pestilence. 
Shall he escape from us ? Can I not blast 
His flesh, with clouds of madness overcast 
His mind? 

Envy. 
Can I not pull him down e'en though 
He were a seraph in the guise of man ? 

Slander.,. 
And I, though ne'er he hath overstepped the pale 
Of frigid virtue. Slander, shall not fail 
To make his name stink in the nostrils of 
Humanity, till they shall drive him forth 
Into the wilderness and sink his fame 
Beneath the dung-heaps — none shall speak his 
name! 
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Spirit of Evil. 

Fruit of my womb, devoted ministers, 
Ascend unto your task. Prepare your spirits 
For a conflict stern. Regard each hour of time, 
That does not mark something attempted 'gainst 
Our foe, a curse, that shall surely bear its fruit 
Of bitterness. Combine and concentrate. 
Endure — ^and by me shall ye be sustained. 



Act IV. Scene I. 

[A high place in an Italian hill country. It is 
noon. Shelley and Mary are seated in a 
deeply-shaded bower and look out across a land- 
scape bathed in light. Far ojf, the domes and 
spires of a city stand dimly forth from the plain.'] 

Mary. 

My Shelley, life withdraws from me, my spirit 
Sinks : the world's harsh hold upon me slips 
Away, and neither cares nor pleasures, joys 
Nor grief, nor love nor hate vibrate the chords 
That once a breath made thrill. Nay, I am dead ! 
For there is scarcely more of me within 
This body than if dissolution had 
Already started on its hideous work. 

Shelley. 
Ah, Mary, dear! do not go down the dark 
Road of despair. So many that I loved 
Have followed it too far and not returned. 
The black abyss to which it leads engulfed 
Them— once upon that awful brink you took 
Me by the hand and led me lovingly 
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Away, and all the paths that we have trod 
Together since, you've made them beautiful. 
Come back, dear Maryl life has duties yet. 
And youth is ever justified to hope. 

Mary. 

My hopes died with my two beloved babes. 
I poured upon them all my strength, all that 
Which you bestow upon your exquisite 
Creations : they consoled me for the hours 
And thoughts your labours take from me. 
Would I were gone with them — 

Shelley. 

I share the load 
Of sorrow, but for your dear sake I dare 
Not let my heart give way to grief, my spirit 
Sink like yours — ^there is no use for mourning. 
David said to his wondering servants when 
The child of guilty love was dead : " Wherefore 
To fast.? I cannot bring him back again: 
Nay, I shall go to him, not he return to me.'' 
The blossoms fade and fall, yet joyless, stark. 
The tree stands fast against the wintry blasts. 
And soon shall bud and bloom again. The 

mountain, 
Devastated by the earthquake's fury. 
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Lifts its hoary head above the clouds, 
Unheeding of his torn and ruined flank. 
Mankind must walk serenely calm across 
The grief and joy-strewn plain of life, contained 
In sorrow, moderate in joy, the lamp 
Of love well tended, shining in his heart. 
Our babes have gone, to-morrow we shall be 
With them; humanity is with us here 
And calls for sympathy and guidance now. 

Mary. 

It may be five of all earth's millions wish 
You well, some thousands wish you ill, the host 
Remains indifferent or ignorant. 
Had you and I been enemies of Truth 
Less hate would have been heaped on us, alas ! 
It is a dreadful thing; we might have been 
Beloved. Dear Shelley, loathing surges through 
My heart in one great love-extinguishing wave 
When I think of the wrongs that men have done 

us. 
That blind, unthinking hate they have pursued 
You with, the condemnations without hearing. 
Judgment without justice, treachery — 
'Twere better far to nurse a viper than 
To cherish in one's bosom love for man. 
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The hand that scourges him and drives him forth 
To die in herds, the feet that trample him, ' 
The tongue that lies to him, on these he does 
Bestow an all-enduring loyalty. 
But woe to the heart that loves and pities himl 
To love with such requital is too sublime 
For my frail heart, which needs must have 
Its love returned, as our sweet children did 
And as do you; but now it has endured 
Too much calamity — I think 'tis dead. 

Shelley. 

If ever one deserved a happy lot 
'Tis you, my best beloved. It is no fault* 
Of yours I have not lost the very power 
Of delineating sadness. What the moon 
Is to the night, that have you been to me; 
What the sun's rays are to earth, bestowing life. 
Your love was to my mind : your dear companion- 
ship 
My solace and delight. Ah ! leave me not, 
I still must live amid high hopes above 
Life's snow-line, striving ever higher till 
Perhaps that summit shall be reached from which 
The whole dark human plain may be sxirveyed, 

♦ Well-known words of Shelley's. 
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And the relationship of man to man 
And race to race and humankind to God 
Be ascertained and graven in immortal 
Lines, bequeathed to those who seek the light. 
Stay, dear, by me; let not the heavy hand 
Of fate conquer our souls, or vanity 
Misguide our feet. Follow with me the star, 
The bright and never fading star of Truth. 

[Mary leaves the arbour.'] 



Scene II. [The Same.'] 

Shelley. 

The dazzling rays of the refulgent sun reflect 
The radiance of that Spirit, which no child 
Of Adam shall, however undefiled, 
With weak material eyes behold direct. 
So through the soft sweet veil of night 
bedecked 
With countless lustres, oft meseemed, there 
smiled 
A wondrous coimtenance, divine, 
Eternal and benign. 
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At times, when through the turquoise of the 
sleeping sea 
Pve gazed upon the marvels of its deeps, 
Involved in the languid calm wherein it steeps 
Its exquisite domain, mysteriously 
Pve felt that beauteous Presence grow on me. 
As subtly coming as a wind-borne perfume creeps 
Upon the thought, and thralled no less 
By its deliciousness. 

I see that Spirit's shadow lie on the world in 
spring, 
When on earth appears new life, and tender 

green 
Hides the trees' gaunt nakedness and clothes 

the dene, 
And playful innocence to the mead doth bring 
Its charming comedy, and the breezes ring 
With song, teem with sweet scents, and the pale 
primrose is seen; 
I feel the Spirit's loveliness 
In that fair vernal dress : 

I feel a tenderness into which I long to fade 
To see the bright revival of the great 
Globe's crust, to see the mighty rondure's state 
Of death and darkness, life and light invade. 
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And flowers unfold like gems o'er rock and 
glade 
And moor and fen and wood the winter's hold so 
late — 
I feel that Spirit's sweet impress, 
Its perfect graciousness. 

And I have been with Thee, yea, I have been with 
Thee 
Behind the veil in sleep; and when returned 
From face to face with Thee my spirit burned 
And thrilled with its celestial memory; 
And when my body said, " reveal to me 
What thou hast just beheld," and though I greatly 
yearned 
And strove, yet never could my brain 
In human speech explain. 

Thou Being ineffable. Thou heavenly Loveliness 
Pervading overpowering my sad soul 
With ecstasy, release my spirit whole 
From the abhorred walls of its duress; 
Steep in the solvent of thy Beauteousness 
This harsh imprisoning matter, till it downward 
roll 
From me, and I, unsullied, free. 
May lose myself in Thee. 
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Scene III. 

Spirit of Poesy. 

I bear with me marvels of music and light, 

Unspeakable wonders, 
But many a spirit on which I alight 

Prefers human blunders. 
Where is a brow I may worthily kiss 
A soul into which I may pour out my bliss .^ 

Beautiful man-child, the griefs that oppress thee 
Do they pass from thee now? 

I gaze in thy eyes like the moon at the sea 
And I kiss thy fair brow. 

Tell me, beloved, what dost thou behold; 

What visions of beauty before thee unfold ? 

Shelley. 

Thou apparition of transcendent grace. 
Abide with me, pass not away ! How oft 
The hem of thy diaphanous robe has brushed 
Me lightly is a summer breeze, dissolving 
Every sense in a moment's rapture — ^yet 
Elusive has thou been to my desire 
As a forgotten dream. Have pity now. 
Depart not, or transport me with Thee; Would 
That I could cling to Thee with these gross hands. 
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Spirit of Poesy. 
Thou lovely child, a stream of beauty wells out of 

thine eyes, 
Out of the pale dawn-azure of thine eyes. 
Mine arms encompass thee : 
I shall lift thee up : 
I shall bear thee away. 
Through the night, 
Through the great silences, 
Over glassy oceans, swiftly as the clouds. 
Tenderly wrapped as in a fleecy cloud; 
Thou shalt hear naught but the wind in thine 

ears. 
Fly with me! Fly with me! 
Thou shalt behold the earth as an eagle; 
Thou shalt turn thy face towards her like the 

moon; 
Her atmosphere shall draw back thy locks. 
They shall gleam like a comet in the daylight. 
Continents shall pass beneath thee and islands; 
Earth shall display herself like a slave in the 

market. 
She shall turn herself before thee exposing her 

beauties. 
Behold where the ridge approacheth, 
The snowy ridge, springing out of the night. 
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Tipped with the golden dawn! 

It rushes towards thee : 

Fear not though it seem heaven-high, a wall of 

adamant : 
Spread thy wings and descend: 
Thy touch shall cleave it, 
It shall spring apart, 
A way shall be opened to thee; 
Thou shalt enter the earth. 
Thou shalt pass through caverns of fire, 
Beneath vaults of flame; 

Thou shalt float up ravines between cliflfe of crystal. 
Green crystals and blue, 
A torrent of phosphorous beneath. 
Fly with me, beautiful child! 
I have a dome upon a mountain peak. 
The loftiest of the giants of earth. 
Whose foundation is beneath the clouds, 
A dome of azure ice, diapered with frost-work. 
From the summit shall thou see the hemisphere of 

earth, 
Her continents and oceans, 
Her tribes and nations. 

Her cities and her plains, her fields and deserts : 
Thou shalt see man and know him. 
In the night the watch-fires of his shepherds 
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And the sky aglow with the light of his cities, 
In the daytime his hosts, like locusts darkening 

the plain; 
Him that ploughs shalt thou see and the reaper. 
The recluse in the desert and the mighty hunter : 
The generations that are passed shall call to thee 

from their place, 
Thou shalt hear the cry of them that come; 
Thou shalt be a seer of all things and shalt sing 

what thou seest : 
Thou shalt understand the voice of the Highest, 
And be an interpreter unto the people. 
Place thine arm upon my shoulder, 
Lay thy head on my breast. 
Lean upon me as a child on his mother; 
I shall whisper to thee, I shall murmur thee a song. 
Thou dearest among the children of men. 

Shelley. 
Oh take me, heavenly mother, make me thine. 
Thine, thine for evermore ! My soul shall drag 
This body through the fire and ice and void 
Till holy essence I become like Thee. 

Spirit of Poesy. 
A star shalt thou be in the firmament, 
Brighter than the star of morning, fairer than the 
star of Eve. 

[The End.] 
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